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Business Needs to Check 
Up on Its “Hired Men” 


Private enterprise as a whole in this country and, 
therefore, every part of it, is under attack and in 
danger. The attack is being made with socialistic 
policies. Some of these are old and were originated 
by “conservatives.” Some are new and were originated 
by New Dealers and other radicals. It makes no dif- 
ference in their character, however, whether they are 
old or new, or by whom they were originated. If they 
are socialistic, then they are socialistic, and they con- 
stitute part of the attack on private enterprise. 


Socialism Is Still Socialism Even If 
It is Spelled “W-a-t-e-r-w-a-y-s” 

The policy of making large expenditures of the tax- 
payers’ money on inland waterways is old, has been 
principally promoted and defended by business men 
and politicians pretending to be opposed to socialistic 
policies. The TVA policy of government ownership 
and operation of facilities for the production of power 
is new and is promoted by New Dealers and opposed 
as socialistic by defenders of private enterprise. But 
the TVA policy actually is not as socialistic as the 
inland waterway policy because the government at least 
charges something for the power it produces, while it 
charges nothing for use of the waterways it provides. 

It is significant as regards the inconsistency, if not 
dishonesty, of the managements of certain big corpora- 
tions that they are simultaneously contributing toward 
some business organizations that are attacking private 
enterprise and to others that are defending it—at least 
ostensibly. The Mississippi Valley Association and 
the National Highway Users Conference exist solely 
to promote socialism in water and highway trans- 
portation; and yet their supporters include some of 
the biggest corporations that were disclosed recently 
as among the largest contributors to the fund raised 
by the National Association of Manufacturers to “de- 
fend private enterprise.” 

If private enterprise in all or even most lines of 
business is to be preserved, business will have to pre- 
sent a united front in defense of it. But it plainly does 
not present a united front when as a whole it pretends 
to be defending private enterprise as a whole, while 


branches of it are promoting socialistic policies in other 
branches of business. 


Are the “Hired Men” Working 
For Their Employers, or for Themselves? 


Probably it is principally the “hired men” of business, 
not the top executives, who are the prime cause of the 
chaos which has overcome business in general (and the 
transportation business in particular). By “hired men” 
we mean heads of subordinate departments—men with 
narrow horizons, who think of their departments as 
ends in themselves. The ‘top executives cannot, of 
course, escape responsibility for the ill-advised behavior 
of their subordinates. At the same time, there is a 
practical limit to the number of things which one 
human being can attend to—and the result is that the 
tail, so to speak, frequently wags the dog. 

We do not believe the socialism being promoted by 
the Mississippi Valley Association, the National High- 
way Users Conference and other similar organizations 
is the studied program of the executives and the direc- 
tors of the corporations which put up the money to 
support them. Take, for example, the case of an in- 
dustrial traffic manager. The big boss usually gages 
the traffic manager’s efficiency by his ability to keep 
transportation “costs” down.. So the traffic manager 
joins and supports, with his company’s cash, such or- 
ganizations as the Mississippi Valley Association. Not, 
to be sure, that this outfit actually promotes the reduc- 
tion of transportation costs—quite the contrary, in fact ; 
but it does reduce the part of the costs which the traf- 
fic manager is charged with. What does he care whether 
the country goes to hell or not, in part by his assistance, 
as long as he can clinch his hold on his job, or maybe 
even get a raise in his pay, because of the favorable 
showing he is making in reducing his “costs” of trans- 
portation ? 

The lack of control by industrial executives over 
narrowly selfish policies of their subordinates— 
policies which promote favorable departmental 
showings at the expense of the welfare of the busi- 
ness as a whole—is a fundamental weakness which 
is widespread throughout our whole economic sys- 
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tem. Industrial executives are quick to see—and pub- 
licly to bewail—this narrow particularism when it is 
displayed by organized employees in the ranks. Almost 
any industrial executive is keenly aware of, and articu- 
late about, the sins of union labor, and properly so. Or- 
ganized employees have a common interest with the 
owners in the perpetuation and prosperity of the busi- 
ness which employs them—and it is just too bad for 
them, as well as for their employers, if they pursue 
their particularistic interests in disregard of their 
primary interest in the prosperity of the business itself. 

On the other hand, many, if not most, business execu- 
tives are blind or indifferent to behavior by subordinates 
whose actions they can control, which are just as anti- 
social and anti-economic, and just as harmful to pros- 
perous business as those of the labor leaders whom they 
cannot control. 

In making this statement we are not looking down 
our noses at “outside” industry—the railroad industry 
itself is plagued by the same kind of departmental par- 
ticularism. There is, for example, a constant tempta- 
tion, which should at all times be combatted, for the 
traffic department of a railroad to try to make the best 
showing possible for itself by influencing the purchasing 
department to buy from certain shippers regardless of 
the effects on the efficiency of other departments of 
the railroad. The railroads recognize and try to control 
these tendencies—but it would be foolish to deny that 
they exist. We cannot do a good job of plucking the 
mote from our brother’s eye unless we are willing to 
remove what we can of the beam in our own. 


Finding Fault With Railroad Management 
Will Not Prevent Government Ownership 


There remains, however, regardless of the good or 
bad in railway management, a practical fact of vital 
importance—viz., that the railroads are on the brink 
of government ownership, and that, if they tumble over, 
it will not be long until they drag a large part of the re- 
mainder of private enterprise with them. There is the 
further fact that the precarious position of the railroads 
is largely attributable to the activities of various organ- 
izations claiming to represent business opinion—the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference and the Mississippi 
Valley Association being typical. 

Perhaps such organizations are not truly representa- 
tive of business opinion in this country, any more than 
a red-light district in a big city is representative of our 
national morals. A slight moral levity on the part of 
a large number of citizens is seized upon by persons 
who are not too squeamish as to how a dollar is to 
be had—and the result is that an inconsequential but 
widespread licentiousness gives rise to the concentrated 
iniquity in the slum district down by the jail. In sim- 
ilar fashion, the particularistic selfishness of a large num- 
ber of industrial traffic managers or other department 
heads of industry is sufficient to bring into being an 
association with full-time officials who equip this an- 
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archic selfishness with cunning and make it socially 
dangerous. 

We don’t suppose that there are as many as 10 per 
cent of the executives and directorates of the concerns 
whose money goes to support some of these socialistic 
associations whose views are as extreme as those of the 
paid officials of the associations. And yet the public 
and the legislators are led to believe that these full-time 
agitators for socialism in transportation represent the 
considered opinion of American business. 


Do These Socialistic Societies 
Truly Represent Business Opinion? 


Well—what to do about it? Business cannot hope 
to become perfectly wise and consistent in its behavior. 
For that matter, neither can vice be legislated out of 
existence. Nevertheless, because perfection cannot be 
attained, is no reason why arrogant and arrant socialism 
should be permitted to parade the banner of business as 
it does in some of the associations which purport to 
speak for business. If this nonsense cannot be obliter- 
ated, business men at least do not need to sit idly by and 
allow it unchallenged to proclaim itself the very voice 
of business. If they do so, then business itself is 
doomed—hbecause socialized railroads will be the pre- 
cursor of a socialized economy generally, and socialized 


‘railroads would cease to be the imminent threat that 


they are if business leaders would vigorously challenge 
the right of these socialized transportation organizations 
to serve as spokesmen. 

We believe that the Association of American Rail- 
roads and the Railway Business Association—or if 
not these two organizations, then their leading mem- 
bers—should vigorously protest to the heads of 
numerous large corporations against the use being 
made of the money of these corporations in support- 
ing organizations existing for the purpose of de- 
fending and promoting socialistic transportation 
policies. The promotion of these policies is plainly 
and directly inimical not only to the railroads but to 
every manufacturing or coal mining company entirely, 
mainly or even largely dependent upon the railroads for 
a market. If such protests should be made ineffectively 
why should not the A. A. R. through its advertising and 
publicity, attack these corporations throughout the 
country for their inconsistency and dishonesty in simul- 
taneously bewailing and promoting socialistic policies? 
' Manufacturers dependent upon the railroads for a 
market are being injured even more by these socialistic 
transportation policies than the railroads themselves. 
Why, then, should not they start something either in- 
side or outside the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber of Commerce for 
the purpose of either stopping Big Business interests 
from promoting socialistic policies or bringing forcibly 
to the attention of the American people that they are 
hypocritically doing so and why they are doing so? 

No appeal is needed to the altruism of business lead- 
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ers, but only to their instinct of self-preservation. No 
counsel of perfection is offered. The railroads are in 
imminent danger of government ownership—iargely be- 
cause of the activities of organizations which purport 


to speak for business. Every industry in this country 
has a selfish interest in the preservation of private 
operation of the railroads. To protect that interest 
no one act by industrial executives would be as help- 
ful as for them to call for a list of all the associations 
to which their companies are contributing, and ascer- 
tain the stand of those associations on the transporta- 
tion question. If their position is unsound and cal- 
culated to force government ownership of the rail- 
roads, then the refusal of industries to contribute 
further to their support would quickly end their 
dangerous promotion of socialism, and with the cur- 
tailment of the activities of these promoters of social- 
ism, the danger of government ownership would 
proportionately diminish. It lies easily within the 
power of business executives to determine whether 
we shall have government ownership or not. 
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One Mile of Railroad 


Back of each mile of railway line operated in the 
United States there is an investment of more than 
$111,000. What has each mile done, on the eitiends 
in the first half of 1939? 

In the first place, each mile earned average gross 
revenues of $7,722. This total was made up of $6,220 
received for handling freight, of $848 for handling pas- 
sengers, $205 for handling mail, $119 for handling 
express, and of $330 for performing other transporta- 
tion services. 

In the second place, the operating expenses incurred 
on this average mile of railway amounted to $5,996. 
Maintenance of roadway and structures cost $939; 
maintenance of equipment cost $1,568; expenses of se- 
curing traffic amounted to $226; the actual cost of run- 
ning trains was $2,918 ; and other expenses totaled $345. 

Thus, with gross earnings of $7,722 and operating 
expenses of $5,996, the average mile of railway earned, 
in the first half of 1939, a net operating revenue of 





What Will the Traffic Bear?—28 


How many railroad executives have had this 
experience with these articles: You have been 
struck by some statement herein, and have re- 
ferred the article to some one of your traffic 
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subordinates with the question, “Why can’t we 
do what this fellow suggests?” And in due course 
you have your answer back from the traffic man— 
a long-drawn-out technical answer, giving details 
about which you have no intimate acquaintance, 
with the conclusion that the fellow who is writing 
these articles “does not know anything about 
the special conditions on this railroad.” So 
there the matter has died. 


We ask you whether you have had this experience, 
because we know of several railroad executives who 


have had it—and some of them have been left with 
the impression that the writer of these lines is a 
mere theorist with a lot of plausible general ideas 
and no specific knowledge of practical traffic 
problems. 


Well—as to whether the statements which have 
been made in this series of articles are true or not, 
we submit the fact that, despite the controversial 
nature of most of our statements here, there has 
not yet been made one single effort to refute any 
of them. If what we have been writing was in any 
sense erroneous, don’t you suppose the editor of 
Railway Age would, by this time, have received 
at least one letter protesting our contentions? 


So, Mr. Executive, may we respectfully suggest 
—if you have been querying your traffic subordinates 
on this series and they have given you adverse com- 
ments—that you refer to us their comments which 
purport to prove that we do not know whereof we 
speak? The writer of these lines has been en- 
gaged in traffic work of all varieties, including the 
most complex, for more than 30 years, and it is 
his contention, in all due modesty, that he can 
successfully defend every statement on technical 
traffic matters which has been made in this series. 


What we say here is not boasting. It is a plea 
—and a challenge too. We believe in what we have 
been saying here, and we are confident that we can 
prove every point we have made to any intelligent 
person with an open mind. So, friends, if there 
are objections to what we have said—let us 
have them, and give us a fair chance to prove 
that we know whereof we speak. 

After all, the whole future of the railroad indus- 
try depends on finding the right answers to these 
questions—and, in the name of the welfare of the 
industry, we bespeak your co-operation. 
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$1,726. But further costs had to be paid out of this 
sum. For this average mile the tax bill amounted to 
$738; and its proportion of the rentals paid for equip- 
ment and jointly used facilities averaged $281. 

These tax and rental expenses consumed $1,019 of 
the $1,726 earned as net operating revenue, leaving a 
balance of only $707 for a return upon the $111,000 
invested in this average railway mile. Considering 
seasonal variations, the net earnings of $707 made by 
the average mile of railway in the first half of 1939 were 
equivalent to an annual rate of return upon investment 
of 1.57 per cent. 


More Co-operation — 
Fewer Slow Orders 


One result of the advent of high-speed streamlined 
trains and the generally increased tempo of railway 
operation as a whole, has been the largely increased 
importance that has attached to the slow order that is 
necessitated by track conditions or work on or about 
the track. In earlier years slow orders to simplify 
track operations were commonplace. Freight trains 
were brought to almost a stop at the discretion of main- 
tenance of way and structures gangs, and even import- 
ant passenger trains were delayed by speed restrictions 
due to work operations. Obviously, such conditions 
can not be tolerated with our mile-a-minute schedules 
today, because the reducing of the speed of high-speed 
trains materially is disastrous to already tight schedules 
and is costly in fuel consumption. 

Of course, with emergency conditions likely to arise 
at almost any point on a railway at almost any time, and 
with the increased abuse of the track structure under 
much of present-day operation, particularly by locomo- 
tives operated at speeds beyond those for which they 
were designed, it is not to be expected that slow orders 
can ever be completely eliminated, no matter how much 
they may be in disfavor now. Even as occasioned by 
the routine repair and maintenance of the tracks and 
bridges, it is too much to expect that slow orders will 
not be necessary at times, in spite of the ingenuity and 
will of maintenance of way men. 

No one will question that maintenance of way and 
structures forces have made a remarkable record in re- 
adjusting their work operations in recent years to reduce 
the number of slow orders necessary. At the same 
time, the operating department, where possible, has co- 
operated with the maintenance of way department in the 
performance of its work by diverting traffic around 
heavy operations in multiple-track territory. This has 
had the dual effect of minimizing the seriousness of slow 
orders and of greatly improving the efficiency and 
economy with which it has been possible to carry out 
maintenance of way work. As regards the latter, this 
has been particularly true in the more recent years 
of higher wages and large mechanized gang operations, 
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for even minutes of interference with such operations 
multiply quickly into man-hours of lost labor. 

With the advent of the super-speed trains of today, 
much of this improvement in carrying out maintenance 
of way work is disappearing, as one road after another 
is discontinuing its practice of diverting traffic around 
even the most important work operations, requiring the 
track forces to close the track for full speed whenever 
alsimportant train is due. While this change in prac- 
tice serves the purpose of the operating department, it 
is not without its consequences on the maintenance of 
way and structures department. 

Maintenance of way officers recognize that their work 
cannot stand in the way of progress, and, in spite of all 
that they have done up to the present time to minimize 
the necessity for slow orders, they face the necessity 
of readjusting their organizations and methods still 
further to meet the increased demands for shortened 
train schedules and improved on-time performance. 
However, in spite of the added delays and increased unit 
costs which are bound to result in carrying out their 
work, they should have the continued full co-operation 
of the operating department in giving them as much 
uninterrupted use of the track as is practicable. This 
means that all trains, regardless of their importance, 
should not be considered as “streamliners;” that the 
practice of diverting trains be continued in-so-far as is 
possible; and that it keep the track forces fully advised 
at all times of special or delayed train movements, so 
that they can schedule their operations accordingly 
and make the most effective use of every moment of the 
working day. If these aids to the efficient and eco- 
nomical performance of maintenance of way and struc- 
tures work are extended to the fullest extent possible 
and the maintenance of way and structures forces con- 
tinue to develop ways and means of carrying out their 
work with minimum interference with train operation, 
the needs of both departments will be served to the 
greatest extent, and the overall efficiency of railway 
operation as a whole will be promoted to the largest 


degree. 
a. 





A Great Idea—But When Do We Begin 
“Co-Ordinating”? 


There is no need for destructive competition between 
two methods of carrying freight. There is no reason 
why there cannot be real cooperation between them, the 
railroad doing what it can do best and at least cost, the 
truck taking up where the railroad leaves off. 

No doubt there are technical and financial difficulties. 
Our railway rate structure is a fearful and wonderful 
thing and our trucking industry is a young giant feeling 
its oats—or perhaps its gasoline. Yet sooner or later 
they must come to terms. Our national investment in 
rails as well as in highways is gigantic. One form of 
investment cannot be allowed to eat the other. Both 
ought to feed amiably out of the same platter—which is 
the urgent necessity of getting goods from place to place, 
setting aside for the moment the intricacies of passenger 
travel. . 


From the New York Times 

































The Southern Railway Express Cars Are Fitted With Ventilating Doors 


Southern Buys Express Cars of 


High-Tensile Steel 


Twenty-five 70-ft. cars built by Bethlehem at Wilmington of Mayari-R 
steel— Three have automobile end doors 


HE Southern has received an order of twenty-five 
70-ft. express cars from the Harlan plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Mayari-R steel was used extensively in their construction. 
The cars are 74 ft. 9 in. long over the end posts and 
have a width of 9 ft. 93@ in. over the side sills. The roof 





Interior of the Car 


is of oval section and the height from the top to the rail 
is 14 ft. They have-a capacity of 66,000 Ib., and the 
average weight is 114,900 lb. The trucks are of the 
double-equalizer, four-wheel type with 8-ft. wheel base 
and 6-in. by 11-in. journals. The wheels are Bethlehem 
wrought steel, 36 in. in diameter. Clasp brakes are ap- 
plied on the trucks, with body-hung brake cylinders. 

All of the cars have two side doors, one of which is 
6 ft. wide and the other 7 ft. wide. Ventilating doors are 
provided for all openings. Those for the 6-ft. doorway 
are full-size doors, while for the 7-ft. doorway the ven- 
tilating door is 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Diaphragms Are Applied on the Ends of the Cars From the doorways to the ends of the car the floor is 
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Three of the cars were built with large automobile 
doors at one end. These doors, with a thickness equal 


» to the end wall construction and thoroughly insulated, 





One of the Southern Express Cars With Open Automobile End Doors 


fitted with fish racks and copper drains, and the side and 
end walls are lined with corrugated steel. The floor at 
- the doorways is covered with anti-skid steel plates. The 
heating coils and the expressman’s operating equipment, 
including a letter and package case, a folding desk, and 
the lighting control locker are installed between the door- 
ways, thus leaving the end sections entirely clear for 
lading. 

The ceilings are covered with flat steel sheet. 
ventilators are of the exhaust type. 


Roof 

















are each hung on four hinges and open outward for the 
full inside width of the car. A regular end door is in- 
stalled at the center line of the large doors and opens 
inward for the passage of trainmen. 

Mayari-R steel has a minimum tensile strength of 70,- 
000 Ib., has a yield point of 50,000 Ib. per sq. in., and an 
endurance limit equal to the yield point. Advantage has 
been taken of its high corrosion resistance, which is con- 


' sidered to be about five to six times that of ordinary mild 
_ carbon steel, to effect a reduction in the thickness of the 


sections of the parts in which this material is used. Among 
these parts are a large proportion of the underframe, in- 
cluding the center sills; the complete side construction, 
including posts and sheets; the end construction, the 
sheets of the automobile end doors, and the roof frame 
members. Other parts are formed of openhearth cop- 
per-bearing steel. 

The cars are equipped with Barco metallic steam-heat 
connections. The Miner handbrake is installed for both 


inside and outside operation. 


Box-Baggage Cars 


For Canadian National 


HE Canadian Car & Foundry Company is building 

fifty 40-ton box-baggage cars for the Canadian 

National which will be used for handling 1.c. 1. 
freight on certain passenger and way freight trains. Al- 
though the cars appear to be of the usual box-car design 
except that they are painted the C. N. standard passen- 
ger-car color, they carry the equipment necessary for 
their operation in passenger trains. 

For this dual service the cars are furnished with the 
Miner A-5-X-B passenger type of draft gear, and a steam- 
heat line and an air signal line are applied underneath 
the car. The steam-heat line has Barco flexible steam- 

(Continued on page 318) 
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One of Fifty Canadian National Box-Baggage Cars Being Built by Canadian Car & Foundry 










Streamlining 
Crosstie 


Seasoning 


yet the continued expansion of improved highways 
through the tie-producing areas of the country is 
bringing radical changes in the methods of assembling 
and seasoning ties. Indicative of this influence and illus- 
trative of modern methods are the practices of the T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo., whose production 
operations extend over a wide area in the South, as well 
as in some of the northern sections. This company has 
almost completely revised its methods of handling ties 
prior to shipment to its treating plants, and has made an 
equally radical change in the arrangement and operation 
of its concentration yards, as well as in its practices with 
respect to accepting deliveries from individual producers. 
Under the former conditions, with poor or sometimes 
non-existent roads, it was often extremely difficult to 
move ties from the point of production to the point of 
shipment. The local producer, being dependent on 
- vehicles drawn by horses, mules or oxen for the trans- 
portation of his ties, could handle only a relatively small 
number in a load and those within only a limited radius. 
It thus became necessary to establish a large number of 
concentration yards to provide for deliveries as near as 
practicable to the points of production. Even where this 
was done there was often too much delay, especially in 
wet weather, in getting the ties away from the decay- 
producing conditions that are always so severe in the 
forests. - 


L: may seem a far cry from hard roads to crossties ; 


Conditions Favorable for Infection 


Furthermore, since the number of ties delivered to 
each of the concentration yards was relatively small, and 
the deliveries irregular, it was impractical to improve 
and maintain these yards in such a way as to remove 
all chances for infection after delivery. Likewise, it was 
impracticable to maintain a representative permanently 
at each concentration yard, with the result that there 
was often little system in the piling of the ties, .vegeta- 
tion was not controlled so that the opportunities for in- 
fection were increased, and stacks were sometimes remote 
from the loading tracks. It should be understood that 
this was not a situation peculiar to any one company, but 
was common to all, although some yards were kept in 
better shape than others. 

_ In view of these conditions, and to provide for season- 
ing under sanitary surroundings, it became necessary to 
maintain roving loading gangs to insure that the indi- 
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A Pile of Sawed Ties. Note the Foundation Blocks, Stringer Ties 
and Creosoted Strips 


vidual yards could be kept cleared of ties, so far as 
practicable. This meant, however, that the individual 
shipments were comparatively small and that the ties 
were often mixed with respect to kind and length of time 
since they were cut. It was not uncommon also, because 
of the lack of system in piling, for the ties to be close-piled 
or otherwise piled with inadequate provision for the 
circulation of air, with the result that at the time of ship- 
ment not a few were found to be “stack burned,” that is, 
infection had obtained a foothold on the surfaces of the 
ties where they were in contact and where there was 
little opportunity for moisture to evaporate. 

However, as hard-surfaced roads were extended into 
the tie-producing sections, the hauling radius was in- 
creased, and as motor trucks came into use this radius 
was increased still further. In other words, the producer 
is now able to get his ties out of the woods quickly, to 
deliver many more ties in a single load and to bring 
them from remote areas with greater ease and in less 
time than he was formerly able to bring in the limited 
number that he could handle on each trip. 

As these conditions developed, the necessity for main- 
taining the large number of small tie yards disappeared, 
and the Moss Company gradually began to establish a 
fewer number of large concentration yards at strategic 
points. As this development progressed, the number of 
ties passing through each of the limited number of yards 
that were being maintained, increased to the point where 
it became economically practicable to maintain permanent 
supervision at each yard. It thus also became practicable 
to hold the ties on these yards until enough of each kind 
had been accumulated to make shipments without mixing. 


Concentration Yards Now Sanitary 


Obviously, this presupposed a certain amount of season- 
ing during the storage period, for which reason it became 
important that the yards be cleared of vegetation, surfaced 
and drained, and thus maintained to the same standard 
as those at the treating plants. Where possible, the 
yards were arranged to run parallel with the loading 


,track. The piles were lined up adjacent to this track 


and spaced 3 ft. 6 in. apart. It became the practice also 
to indicate the location of the piles with permanent mark- 
ers, so that now there is never any doubt as to where 
each stack is to be placed; and the high sides of the 
stacks face the loading track. 

So satisfactory have been the results of the new system 
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of receiving, yarding and shipping the ties that the ma- 
jority of the ties taken up by this company are now being 
held in these central concentration yards for seasoning, 
rather than at the treating plants. It is almost axiomatic 
that untreated ties: should never be piled, even tempor- 
arily, so that they will be in contact with the earth. If 
they are to remain in the stacks until they have seasoned, 
contact with the earth is still more objectionable. For 
this reason, one of the most important features of yarding 
ties is.the foundations for the stacks. In the Moss con- 
centration yards these foundations are not only prepared 
in advance, but are made a permanent part of the yards. 


Constructing the Foundations 


These foundations consist, first of blocks cut from 
sound 7-in. by 9-in. ties which may, however, contain 
such minor defects as splits, checks, closed bark, etc., but 
no rotten wood. These blocks are cut to lengths of 32 
in. by making two cross cuts on 8-ft. ties. These are 
then placed flat on the ground, that is, with the 9-in. 
face down, with an even bearing to insure that they will 
not tilt, and so that they run lengthwise of the piles, being 
lined carefully with the stack markers at the corners of 
the piles. 

Thoroughly dried strips of either white or red oak, 
1 in. thick, 134 in. wide and 9 in. long, are then nailed 
across the top face at each end of these blocks and flush 
with the ends. Next, a 6-in. by 8-in. by 8-ft. tie, with 
its 8-in. face up, is laid on top of these strips, the ends 
being flush with the outer ends of the blocks and the 
outer face flush with the edges of the foundation. Two 
of the treated oak strips, running the full length of the tie 
and placed with their edges and ends flush with the tie, 
are then nailed to the upper face. If the ground is un- 
even, the blocking is built up at the low points so that 
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A Group of Concentration 
Yard Supervisors Attend. 
ing One of the Schools 
Where the New Method of 
Piling Ties Was Demon- 
strated 


the upper surfaces of all of the ties which span across the 
blocks will be level and all at the same elevation. For 
obvious reasons, this supplementary blocking is 9 in. wide, 
although its thickness varies as may be necessary to keep 
the foundation level. 

This completes the preparation of the foundation for 
the reception of the stringer ties, which are placed so that 
their edges are flush with the foundation. A 1-in. by 
134-in. by 8-ft. strip is then nailed in the center of the 
8-in. face of the stringer. As stacking proceeds, two 
strips, one at each end of the ties, flush with the side of 
the pile, are placed between layers. These oak strips are 
cut from heart wood to insure that they will contain no 
sapwood or bark. It has been found advisable to provide 
some form of treatment for these separation strips, and 
at the larger concentration yards the company has pro- 
vided vats and all strips at these yards are dipped in hot 
creosote for a sufficient time to insure some penetration 
by the oil. While yard men are instructed to handle the 
strips with care, so that they can be used over and over, 
their service life is normally too short to justify pressure 
treatment. 


How the Stacks Are Built 


Sawed ties are placed on edge, 12 ties 6 in. wide or 11 
ties 7 in. wide, to a stringer. Hewed ties are piled with 
the wide dimension down, the number to a stringer being 
10 and 9 respectively for 6 and 7-in. ties. In both cases, 
however, care is exercised to space them evenly. De- 
fective ties and thin ties are not stacked with good ties or 
with those of normal dimensions. Switch ties are piled 
in the same manner, except that a 7-in. by 9-in. tie is 
used on top of the blocks to support the stringer, and a 
single strip, instead of two, is placed on top of these 
foundation ties. In building up these stacks, all ties 
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are piled evenly at one end and the strips are kept flush 
with the ends of the ties. e i. 
In the beginning considerable trouble was experienced 
with stack burning, while the trend toward sawed ties 
increased this hazard, because the more accurate faces 
brought larger areas in contact between adjacent layers. 
To correct this situation by reducing the bearing area, 
the Moss Company started about 10 years ago to use 





A Typical Concentration Yard, Showing How Stacks Are 
Built Along Loading Track 


strips between the layers. It was quickly discovered 
that the use of dry strips greatly reduced the trouble but 
that green strips increased the hazard of burning. Large- 
ly to make it possible to prepare the strips in advance 
and thus have them immediately available when needed, 
the practice of treating them was started, and since this 
was found to be an improvement on the dry strips in 
that it reduced the hazard practically to the point of 
elimination, the practice has been continued, and with 
few exceptions these strips and the standard system of 
piling are now employed in every concentration yard 
that is large enough to warrant a resident yard super- 
visor. 


A School Established 


When the new system was ready to be put into effect, 
the company prepared drawings showing the approved 
method of stacking and sent blueprints into the field for 
the guidance of the yard men. These men experienced 
considerable difficulty in understanding the diagrams 
and thus failed to visualize the method of stacking that 
had been adopted. The company then arranged for 
special instruction and brought the yard men into schools 
that were established at convenient concentration points. 
Even after receiving this instruction, however, the men 
still found it difficult to carry the idea home and put it 
into effect. Finally, the company constructed several 
models which the field superintendents carried with them 
in their automobiles, using them for demonstration pur- 
poses as they went from yard to yard, until the local 
yard men became thoroughly familiar with the standard 
method of stacking. ; 

This method of stacking is now viewed with such 
favor by the yard supervisors that they insist that it be 
followed in every detail, for they have found that it re- 
duces the loss of ties in their yards. In the beginning 
they were inclined to allow the truckers to stack the ties 
as they brought them in from the woods. It was soon 
apparent that these men did not always do a neat job, 
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and that they were sometimes careless in the placing of 
the strips and in the spacing of the ties in the tiers. Since 
there is keen competition between the various yards with 
respect to records for minimum loss of ties, the yardmen 
today do not allow the truckers to do the stacking. In- 
stead, they insist that the ties be dumped on the ground 
adjacent to the stacks, and stackers are employed to do 
the stacking in accordance with the approved method. 

Started in a small way when the construction of hard 
roads through certain of the tie-producing areas made it 
possible to reduce the number of local tie yards, the 
development has grown with the increased mileage of 
improved roads until the plan of having fewer and 
larger concentration yards that can be supervised is now 
being applied to all of the Moss operations, which are 
centered largely in Missouri, Wisconsin and Tennessee, 
but which also extend into Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Prior to this development ties were shipped to the 
treating plant as soon as practicable after they were de- 
livered to the local yards, to insure that the seasoning 
would be done under sanitary conditions. Yet under 
the best of conditions it was possible to give these small 
and widely scattered concentration yards only cursory 
supervision, with the result that infection got a foothold 
and tie losses were relatively high. Since the present 
system was adopted it has been found possible to hold 
the ties for seasoning at the modern, clean and well 
drained yards that are now maintained, and ship them 
to the treating plant in a more orderly way as they are 
ready for treatment. As a result, both tie losses and the 
cost of handling have been: reduced materially. 
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Truck Propagandists Stumble Upon 
an Embarrassing Truth — 










Independent truck oper- 

- ators are almost non-existent 

in France and Germany, 

¢)_ where the government op- 

Blerates the transportation 
5x “By system. 


The above picture and the caption beside it 
are a part of an amiable little “good will” series 
being published in “Transport Topics,” official 
publication of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions. 

The fact recorded should be a sobering one 
for the trucking industry, if its members are as 
bright as we think they are, because it illustrates 
that, when railways are government-owned, 
competition by private truckers is not toler- 
ated. 

What, if anything, is the trucking industry do- 
ing to prevent its being reduced to the condition 
ascribed in the above to truckers in France and 
Germany? . 

As a matter of fact, are not such lobbying and 
propaganda outfits as the National Highway 
Users Conference paving the way for exactly 
such conditions in the U. S. A. as “Transport 
Topics” depicts abroad? 






















Could U. S. End Discriminatory 
State Taxation of Railroads? 





When taxes threaten solvency and continued service, Congress 
probably has power to mitigate them 


By Harold D. Koontz 


Assistant Professor of Economics, Colgate University 


taxation and its relationship to the present 

financial crisis in which most railroads find 
themselves. But few proposals to relieve this tax burden 
have been made. To be sure, onerous aspects of the un- 
distributed profits surtax have been removed. Sug- 
gestions have been made that expenditures for additions 
and betterments and for debt reduction be allowed as 
credits to income subject to the federal corporation in- 
come tax, and the railways may buy in their own bonds 
at reduced prices without tax penalties. However, be- 
yond some appeal to state legislatures and some scattered 
recommendation for action, nothing has been proposed 
to relieve the railroads from the often heavy and dis- 
criminatory burden of state taxation. 


Mi has been said about the burden of railroad 


State Taxation Not Beyond Some U. S. Control 


It is the belief of this writer that the field of state 
taxation is not completely beyond the sphere of federal 
government control. It appears that, if Congress were 
so disposed, national action to remove some of the burden 
of state taxation would not only be desirable, but within 
the limits of constitutional power. 

The burden of taxation on the railroads is well known. 
In 1900 3 cents of every dollar of total operating rev- 
enues of steam railroads in the United States went for 
taxation, in 1916 nearly 414 cents were taken in taxation, 
and in 1938 over 914 cents of each dollar of revenue 
were paid in taxation. Thus, with gross revenues from 
operations at practically the same figure in 1938 as in 
1916, railroad taxes were more than doubled. This 
burden is perhaps more dramatically portrayed by com- 
paring taxes to net railway operating income, a figure 
representing the amount available for distribution as 
interest and dividends and for the preservation of credit 
by allocations to surplus. In 1900 taxes were less than 
one-sixth net railway operating income, but in 1929, 
they were nearly one-third, and in 1938 they were almost 
equal to this return. 


Taxes Ignore Ability to Pay 


With a tax bill of $345,000,000, steam railroads had 
only $362,000,000 available for interest, dividends, and 
other requirements. That the incidence of this taxation 
does not fall according to ability to pay is indicated by 
the tax bills of railroads in receivership or trusteeship. 
In many cases taxes are several times the amount re- 
covered from operations, after payment for operating 
expenses. Indeed, except for the federal income tax, 
railroads in receivership or trusteeship bear practically 
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the same tax as other railroads, and often pay as high 
or higher taxes than they did in more prosperous days. 


Taxes are Solvency Threat to Railroads Alone 


No one would claim that the increasing burden of 
railroad taxation is unique in the history of taxation in 
the last four decades. Clearly, other industries have 
been subject to an increasing burden of taxation. Never- 
theless, except possibly for agriculture (and some relief 
from taxation has been obtained by this industry), no 
other large industry has had its solvent existence so 
threatened by its tax load. While factors other than taxes 
account for all the present financial difficulties of the rail- 
roads and, while tax relief will not be a full solution of 
these, the fact that railroads are the “backbone of the 
national economic system” makes the threat of present 
taxes a subject for national concern. This concern is 
made no less great by the appalling picture of railway 
companies in the hands of receivers or trustees. Over 31 
per cent of the total railway mileage was operated by 
these companies in 1938, the greatest proportion of total 
mileage ever in the hands of the courts at any one time. 

The crux of the railroad tax problem is in the taxes 
of the states and their subdivisions. Of the $328,000,- 
000 railroad (class I railways and lessor companies, but 
excluding switching and terminal companies) tax bill in 
1937, less than $76,000,000 was paid to the United 
States government. Rather little can be expected by 
way of tax relief from the federal government. Taxes 
for retirements and unemployment insurance could be 
reduced somewhat if railroad employees were not given 
more favorable treatment than employees of other in- 
dustries under the general Social Security Act. Income 
taxes and capital stock taxes might be reduced to allow 
use of such funds for improving railroad finances. But 
even the most favorable treatment in this sphere would 
give relatively little relief to the railroads, especially those 
which need it most, as compared to revision of state 
taxation. 

The state tax burden varies greatly as between states. 
While data are not available to show exactly what this 
variation amounts to, some picture may be given by the 
variation in taxes per mile of road. A mile of road basis 
is not entirely accurate because of the differences in in- 
vestment or earning power occasioned by varying facil- 
ities along or at the termini of different roads. But these 
factors hardly explain the differences shown in the ac- 
companying table. , 

Interesting too, is the trend of state taxes since the 
prosperous days of 1925. Examination of Interstate 
Commerce Commission statistics indicates that railroad 
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taxes of 18 states were higher in 1937 than in 1925, and 
that in practically every case these states were those 
which had already taxed the railroads most heavily. 

A part of the vice of state taxation lies in the system 
of taxing property. Of all state taxes on railroads, nearly 





Railway Tax Accruals, 1937 
Class I Steam Railways and their Lessor Companies 
(excluding Switching and Terminal Companies) 
Source: I. C. C. Statistics of Railways, 1937, p. s-102 
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90 per cent are property taxes, either taxes levied directly 
on fixed and movable property or earnings taxes in lieu 
of property taxes. But over 80 per cent of these state 
taxes are taxes levied directly on property. A property 
tax bears particularly hard on the railroads, because 
of the disproportionately large property investment, high 
ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues, and 
large fixed charges. The reliance of states on property 
taxes for revenue has long been questioned by experts 
in public finance, especially because of the difficulty in 
valuing property and the growing disparity in relation- 
ship between property holdings and ability of a taxpayer 
to pay. 

Many states have sought out sources of revenues 
other than the property tax, and in a few cases, property 
taxation has been relieved. Even so, with state expendi- 
tures difficult to reduce and tax sources hard to find, or 
politically inexpedient to tap, the property tax will prob- 
ably remain an important, if not the principal, source of 
state revenue. 


Discriminatory Assessments Against Railroads 


So far as the railroads are concerned, abandonment of 
the property tax does not offer a hopeful ground for tax 
relief. Nevertheless, many of the vices of the property 
tax, earnings tax, or franchise tax could be eliminated. 
Excessive tax burdens often result from overassessment, 
as compared to other property, tax laws which place 
special taxes on railroads, abuse of special tax districts, 
double taxation, discriminatory income taxes, and fran- 
chise taxes which bear no relation to the value of the 
privilege of doing an intrastate business. 

Every railroad tax officer is familiar with the practice 
of assessing railroad property at a relatively higher value 
than other property. Most states, with the notable excep- 
tion of New York, provide for assessment by a state 
board. But this central body is more likely to value the 
railroad much higher than local assessment bodies which 
value local property at only a portion of real value. Even 
though some state equalization boards have attempted to 
equalize assessments, the results have seldom been enough 
to remove sizeable discrimination between railroad valua- 
tions and other property valuations. 

Multiplicity of taxing districts within a state often 
results in a situation where railroads become the tax- 
payer favored to lie in several of the taxing districts, 
with some districts being purposely extended to include 
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as much of a railroad’s property as possible. Where a 
railroad corporation has property in two or more states, 
double taxation often occurs by each state claiming a 
disproportionate share of intangible values. 

In some states income taxes for railroads are levied 
on a so-called “net income” derived before the payment 
of rents on leased lines and interest on indebtedness. At 
the same time other taxpayers are allowed to deduct such 
outlays, as business expenses, before arriving at taxable 
net income. 

Franchise taxes are often levied for permission granted 
by the state to engage in intrastate railroad business. 
Where these taxes are computed as a percentage of the 
value of property within the state, or some other basis 
not consistent with intrastate earnings, the result is to 
cause levies which have no relation to the value of doing 
an intrastate business: In many cases the franchise tax 
exceeds the net income attributable to intrastate busi- 
ness. Thus, the cost of the privilege to do intrastate 
business must come either from interstate earnings or the 
capital of investors. 

Appeal by railroads to the courts has brought little 
relief from discrimination in state taxation. Under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, property 
may not be taken by a state without due process of law 
nor may a state deny equal protection of the law. But 
where a railroad claimed that the state of Wyoming had 
assessed railroad property at 133% per cent of full value, 
while other taxable property was assessed at 60 per cent 
of full value, the courts did not find ground for relief. 
Although the lower federal court had found discrimina- 
tion, the Supreme Court in 1934 (Rowley v. Chicago & 
North Western Railroad, 293 U. S. 102) reversed the 
lower court, claiming that 
“overvaluation resulting from error of judgment will not sup- 
port a claim of discrimination. There must be something that 
amounts to an intention, or the equivalent of fraudulent purpose, 
to disregard the fundamental principle of uniformity.” 

In 1938 the railroads of New Jersey lost a case against 
the practice of that state in taxing rail properties. The 
railroads claimed that its properties were assessed at 100 
per cent of cost or replacement value, while other prop- 
erty was assessed at 30 to 60 per cent of real value. 
Although the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals (which 
was upheld by the Supreme Court) found that the as- 
sessment methods of the state might “justly be criticized,” 
it held that no constitutional rights were violated and that 
the methods of assessment were not “so erroneous as in 
themselves to constitute a burden upon interstate com- 
merce or a violation of the appellants’ right under the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

So far as the federal courts are concerned, apparently 
discrimination must be proved to be fraudulent in pur- 
pose or the methods of the tax assessing board so palp- 
ably erroneous that no question exists as to violation of 
constitutional rights. Because courts are apparently more 
willing to accept commission findings of facts as con- 
clusive in tax cases than in public utility rate cases, there 
is little hope for the railroads to meet the problem of 
discriminatory taxation now through the courts. 


The Problem Is Three-Fold 


As this writer sees it, the problem of state taxation 
and the railroads is three-fold: a problem of discrimina- 
tory taxation within a state, the problem of the varying 
tax loads as between states, and the problem of state 
taxation which threatens to crush railroad solvency and 
ability to operate efficiently and effectively. 

There is no question about the lawful power of the 
state to tax property used to carry on interstate com- 
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merce. But there is some question as to whether the 
states may so tax this property as to discriminate against 
interstate commerce. Most cases involving taxation in 
relation to interstate commerce have been directed to 
taxation of goods rather than to taxation of the property 
of carriers of these goods. From Brown v. Maryland 
(12 Wheat. 419) in 1827, however, the Supreme Court 
has made clear that the power of a state to tax may not 
be used so as to obstruct or defeat the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

In cases involving taxes on the use of a product ob- 
tained through interstate commerce (Gregg Dyeing Co. 
v. Querry, 286 U. S. 472) and in cases on taxes im- 
posed on motor vehicles using the highways in interstate 
commerce (Interstate Busses Corp. v. Blodgett, 276 
U. S. 245), the Supreme Court has indicated that a tax 
is discriminatory against interstate commerce, and hence 
unlawful, if other taxes impose lesser burdens on intra- 
state commerce. In a case in 1930 (New Jersey Tel. Co. 
v. Tax Board, 280 U. S. 338), the Supreme Court held 
that “it is elementary that a state may tax property used 
to carry interstate commerce,” but, “as the Constitution 
vests exclusively in the Congress power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce, a state may not tax, burden 
or interfere with such commerce.” 

To be sure, a tax on carrier property has not been 
held to be a tax on commerce itself. Nevertheless, if it 
were shown that a tax, whether property, franchise, or 
earnings tax, actually did burden interstate commerce by 
interfering with the ability of railroads to operate ef- 
ficiently and effectively, there seems to be a basis for 
believing that the courts would uphold national action 
to remove this burden. 


Courts Would Probably Sustain Congressional Action 


Furthermore, if Congress should use its interstate 
commerce power affirmatively to deal with the problem 
of state taxation burdens, there is reason to believe that 
the courts would uphold it in doing so. Not only have 
the courts been taking a broader view of the interstate 
commerce power in recent years, but national legislation 
designed to achieve an adequate system of transporta- 
tion has always been upheld. Recapture of excess earn- 
ings of railroads was upheld in 1924 (Dayton-Goose 
Creek Rwy. Co. v. U. S., 263 U. S. 456) on the grounds 
that the interstate commerce clause envisages regulation 
which is intended “to foster, protect, and control the com- 
merce with appropriate regard to the welfare of those 
who are immediately concerned, as well as the public at 
large, and to promote and insure its safety.” 

As was said in the National Labor Relations Board 
case in 1937, (N. L. R. B. v. Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Co., 301 U. S. 1) the power over interstate commerce is 
the power “to enact all appropriate legislation for its 
protection and advancement,” “to promote its growth,” 
and “to foster, protect, control and restrain.” In this 
case, also, the court pointed out that the power “is 
plenary and may be exerted to protect interstate com- 
merce no matter what the source of danger which 
threatens it.” 

The question of legal power for some control over 
state taxation hence resolves itself into the question 
whether the courts can be convinced that state taxation, 
by virtue of its absolute or relative effect on the adequacy 
and soundness of railroad service, can be brought under 
control for purposes of fostering, under private owner- 
ship, the chief carriers of interstate commerce. With a 
declaration of policy from Congress that such state tax- 
ation under certain circumstances must be brought under 
national control, and with a proper administrative body 
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to determine the facts, it seems altogether reasonable to 
believe that tax control over states could be effected. 

It would appear that a national equalization board 
could be set up to deal with alleged discrimination be- 
tween taxes on railroad property or earnings and other 
property or earnings. If this board were empowered to 
remove tax discrimination against the railroads when and 
where it found such differences, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the courts would uphold this use of power. 
In contrast to the present system where the due process 
and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment must be relied on, there would be an affirmative 
control under the interstate commerce power and a 
public administrative body to present conclusions of fact 
to the courts. As it is now, the railroads must prove 
gross error or fradulent intent by tax authorities. 

As for the varying burden of taxation between states, 
a national board might be empowered to adjust these 
taxes where it appears that the effective functioning of a 
railroad in interstate commerce is threatened. It might 
even be possible under the power to force general read- 
justment of railroad taxes imposed by the states. These 
proposals are perhaps subject to more question on the 
score of constitutionality than is the suggestion to re- 
move inequities in railroad taxation as compared to other 
taxation and outright discrimination against interstate 
commerce. In spite of the relationship of the general 
railroad tax burden to interstate commerce, the courts 
might look more kindly on legislation designed to avoid 
discrimination than on legislation designed to force states 
to lighten taxes on railroads in the absence of such dis- 
crimination. The general readjustment of railroad taxes 
to preserve railroad solvency and effectiveness in attract- 
ing capital might appear to the courts as too great an 
extension of the interstate commerce power over internal 
state financial policy. 


Political Dynamite—But It Needs Handling Anyhow 


Any proposal to deal with the problem of state taxation 
is fraught with political dynamite. The states have been 
increasingly jealous of the federal government’s en-- 
croachment in the field of taxation and they would prob- 
ably resist any attempt to curtail them in their own tax 
policies. Many localities are practically dependent upon 
railroad taxes for school and other expenses. Some 
states have found the railroads their best taxpayer, and 
one whose property is so conveniently taxed. But, when 
state taxation, either because of its discriminatory nature 
or its absolute burden, becomes a source of interference 
with effective operation of the railroads, vigorous action 
is called for. This cannot be expected to come through 
generosity of the receiver of taxes, but it can be expected 
from those interested in an adequate and efficient national 
transportation system, under private ownership. 





CHINA’S PRINCIPAL OVERLAND ROUTE to and from Europe, 
which passes through Burma is to be modernized by the con- 
struction of a 530-mile railway line between Kumming, China, 
and Burma, connecting in the latter country with French-owned 
railways. The Chinese press reports that General Chiang Kai- 
Shek has ordered immediate steps for the building of the line 
which is to eliminate slow and costly transportation by motor 
truck and animal transportation over unimproved roads. In 
view of the almost complete blockade of China’s ports by the 
Japanese, it is necessary that the new railway be completed as 
soon as possible to facilitate the shipment of munitions and 
supplies to the war zones. To this end, authorities of the 
Hanoi-Kumming railway in French Indo-China have agreed to 
give expedited movement to construction materials over their 
line. Estimated cost of materials is quoted at $29,760,000. 




















Typical of the Type Provided by the Milwaukee on Its Latest 
Installation 


HE Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has 
i extended its teletype facilities to include a new cir- 
cuit between Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., and Minne- 
apolis via La Crosse, Wis. An existing single line Morse 
duplex circuit, repeatered at Milwaukee, Wis., was util- 
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Installation between Chicago, La 
Crosse, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Minneapolis, facilitates transmis- 
sion of manifests and thus expe- 
dites car tracing 


ized for the new 421-mile circuit. New teletype ma- 
chines, each capable of receiving and sending up to 60 
words a minute, were installed at La Crosse, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, while a machine previously in service 
on other circuits was connected in at Chicago. Only one 
office may transmit business 
at one time, but aJl of the 
other three offices, if de- 
sired, may receive the infor- 
mation being transmitted 
from the sending office. Se- 
lectors are provided at all 
four offices; a code is as- 
signed to each individual of- 
fice which, when transmit- 
ted, starts a buzzer signal, 
indicating that the machine 
at that station should be cut 


PAPER FORT FRANCES ONT M AND O PAPER CO in. The machine at Minne- 


apolis is located in the yard 
office at the South Minne- 
apolis yard, the one at St. 
Paul is in the St. Paul yard 
office, the machine at La 
Crosse is in the telegraph 
office in the station, which 
is near the La Crosse yard, 


SUGAR BILLINGS MONT G W SUGAR CO MARS INO 


LBR OKANONGAN WN E WAGER REGENT LBR SALES 


LBR DEER PARK WN DEER PARK LBR CO MONT WARD CO 
PAPINEAU ILL STOP CHGO MONT WARD CO 


Example of Manifest Form 
No. 1 as Typed on Roll 
Paper by Teletype Machine 
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and the Chicago machine is in the Milwaukee’s general 
telegraph office in the Union Station. 


Location of Cars of Primary Importance 


Although messages are handled, the new circuit and 
equipment was installed primarily to facilitate the trans- 
mission of information regarding the location of cars in 
trains originated, cars passing manifest stations and 
yards, cars set out, cars picked up, cars arrived, and cars 
delivered. The prompt transmission of such information 
is vital if car tracing for shippers and consignees is to 
be expedited. The clearing house for this type of infor- 
mation on the Milwaukee is the car accountant’s office 
in Chicago. At this point, records are maintained as to 
the location, movement, contents, shippers and consignees 
of all cars at all times. Also, manifest information is re- 
assembled and “broadcast” by air mail to freight agents 
throughout the country, so that shippers and consignees 
may be informed as to the exact location of cars in 
transit. 


Types of Manifest Forms 


Seven manifest forms are used in the transmission of 
such information. These are shown in one of the illus- 
trations. The teletype machines are used to transmit 
the information in the same order as shown for a par- 
ticular form. The information is typed by both the re- 
ceiving and transmitting machines on continuous rolls 
of paper. 

All of the messages and manifests transmitted are 


(rem mm B1eC uO) 
‘TO CAR ACCOUNTANT, CHICAGO 
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numbered consecutively for a particular day, beginning 
at midnight. 

Manifest Form No. 1 is a symbol consist report, show- 
ing the station at which the carload was manifested, date, 
train number, time of departure, filing time with tele- 
graph operator, symbol reference, car initials, number, 
contents, point of origin, billing received from connect- 
ing line, shipper’s name, consignee, final destination, and 
route if for a point beyond the “Milwaukee.” The in- 
formation for other manifest form reports is presented 
in a similar manner. Form No. 2 is a passing report, 
used by agents or yardmasters at division points, junc- 
tions, and certain stations, to report the passing of the 
symbol which represents the car, as reported on Form 
No. 1. Form No. 3 is a set-out report, used to report 
cars of freight set out. Form No. 4 is a pick-up report, 
used to report the picking up of cars previously set out 
and reported on Form No. 3. Form No. 5 is an on-hand 
report used at originating manifest No. 1 stations to re- 
port carloads on hand or received from connecting lines 
not forwarded and cause for delay. Form No. 6 is used 
to report the arrival, while Form No. 7 is used to report 
the delivery of cars. 

In addition to the manifest forms, other forms, such 
as the “FCD” request for the disposition of freight cars 
when empty, “32” daily division cars loaded and received 
for foreign lines and “BI” division report for empty 
revenue freight cars ordered, on hand, billed, in transit, 
are also handled by teletype. A hectograph ribbon is 
used on the Chicago teletype printer to take care of mul- 
tiple addresses for forms of which it is necessary to pro- 
duce more than one copy. 
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Stockholders Share 
In Proposed Erie Plan 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Erie would be given some 
S equity in the reorganized company for their pres- 
ent holdings if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion adopts a proposed report recommended by Finance 
Examiner Milo H. Brinkley and made public on August 
21. The Chesapeake & Ohio, which now controls the 
Erie through a 55.68 per cent stock ownership, would 
continue to have a substantial interest in the reorganized 
company if the commission approves the examiner’s pro- 
posed plans and, presumably, could purchase a larger 
interest by utilizing stock warrants which would be 
issued to it. 

The new company would have outstanding 2,554,736.2 
shares of no-par value common stock and $88,425,147 of 
$100 par value preferred stock. Of the total issue 
of common stock called for in the proposed plan, the 
present preferred and common holders would be allotted 
a total of 429,736.2 shares of the new common on the 
basis of one share of new common for each five shares 
now held. In addition to the allocations of common stock, 
the examiner recommended that there be issued warrants 
entitling the present stockholders to purchase escrowed 
common stock, 1% shares for each share now held, at any 
time before January 1, 1945, for $35 per share plus in- 
terest thereon at 414 per cent per year from January 1, 
1940, to the date of purchase. The examiner also recom- 
mended that all classes of stock should share equally in 
any apportionment to Erie stockholders of the new stock 
of the reorganized company. The same treatment, the 
examiner said, should also apply to the issuance of war- 
rants. 


$18,000,000 of New Money Needed 


The plan, as proposed, is conditioned upon the pro- 
curement of $18,000,000 of new money either from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or private sources 
through the sale of new collateral trust notes. The notes 
would be dated January 1, 1940, and interest would ac- 
crue from a date to be fixed by the reorganization man- 
agers, depending on the date when they are sold. 

The new company, under Examiner Brinkley’s plan, 
would have a total capitalization of $251,358,602 with 
annual interest charges aggregating $6,071,626. Rents 
and leases would increase this latter figure to $7,200,000 
a year. This compares with a total capitalization of the 
old company of $508,553,630, annual interest charges 
of $12,350,000 and all fixed charges, including rents and 
leases of slightly in excess of $14,000,000. 

The new plan proposes the acquisition by, or mergers 
or consolidations into the new company of the following 
companies now owned directly or indirectly by the Erie: 
The Bergen County; Buffalo, Bradford & Pittsburgh; 
Jefferson ; Newark & Hudson; Paterson, Newark & New 
York; and Youngstown & Austintown; all leased to the 
Erie; Also, the Arlington; Bergen & Dundee; Columbus 
& Erie; Docks Connecting; Erie & Wyoming Valley; 
Moosic Mountain & Carbondale; Penhorn Creek; West 
Clarion; Tioga; Elmira State Line; and Brockport & 
Shawmut; all operated by the Erie through stock control 
alone; and the Erie Land & Improvement Co.; Erie 
Land & Improvement Co. of Pennsylvania; and the In- 
dustrial Center Land Company. 

The examiner also recommended the acquisition by 
merger or consolidation into the reorganized company of 
the properties of the Chicago & Erie; Docks & Improve- 
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ment Company; Coal & Railroad Company ; Long Dock 
Company; and the Nypano. 


Equipment Trusts Undisturbed 


Under the proposed plan of reorganization the follow- 
ing outstanding obligations of the reorganized company 
would remain undisturbed: equipment trust certificates 
aggregating $18,233,000; $2,482,000 of New York & 
Erie first 4s plus $215,942 in cash reserved for accrued 
interest thereon ; $12,000,000 of Chicago & Erie first 5s; 
$98,000 of Chicago & Erie, Inc., 5s; $684,000 of New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Coal & Railroad Company 
514s; $7,500,000 of Long Dock Company 334s; $8,- 
000,000 of New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio prior lien 
41%4s; a $3,538,018 claim of the State of New York; and 
a claim of the National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for $171,244. 

Obligations to be paid in cash include the $2,135,000 
of New York & Erie second 5s; $4,616,000 of New 
York & Erie third 414s; Railroad Credit Corporation 
notes totaling $686,928; and bank loans aggregating 
$1,564,640. All outstanding obligations to be paid in 
cash include interest through January 1, 1940, the effec- 
tive date of the plan. 

Holders of $35,000,000 of Erie prior lien 4s would 
receive $38,500,000 of first consolidated mortgage four 
per cent bonds, series A, while holders of $35,485,025 
of Erie general lien 4s would get $5,855,025 of first con- 
solidated 4s, and $33,178,475 of preferred stock. 

Holders of Erie general mortgage convertible 4s 
amounting to $21,324,700 would receive $3,497,251 of 
first Consolidated 4s and $19,746,672 of preferred stock. 
Holders of $6,389,000 of Erie & Jersey first 6s would 
get $7,347,350 of consolidated 4s; while holders of the 
$5,179,000 of Genessee River first 6s would be allocated 
$5,955,850 of the consolidated 4s. 

The $100,000,000 of Erie refunding and improve- 
ment 5s would be exchanged for $5,500,000 of con- 
solidated 4s, $35,500,000 of preferred stock and 2,000,- 
000 shares of new common stock. The New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Docks & Improvement 5s in the amount 
of $3,396,000 would be exchanged for a like amount of 
new consolidated 4s. 


Treatment of R. F. C. 


Under the proposed plan, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which holds $20,183,000 of notes, would 
receive $7,500,000 of consolidated mortgage bonds, and 
$14,675,717 of general mortgage income bonds, series A. 
The plan also provides that unsecured claims and lease 
liabilities aggregating $5,000,000 would be satisfied with 
125,000 shares of new non-par common stock. 

Provision is made in the proposed plan for the reor- 
ganization managers or committee which would be com- 
prised of five members, one representing the debtors, one 
designated by the R. F. C.,-one named by the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, the largest holder of prior 
lien and general lien bonds, one designated by the com- 
mittee for general mortgage convertible bonds, and one 
by the institutional group of bondholders. 


| New Board to Have 15 Members 


The examiner also recommended that the new board 
of directors should consist of 15 members, the term of 
office of each director to be limited to one year. The 
preferred stock would be represented by three members 
on the first board and by the same number on each suc- 
ceeding board elected by the vote of the preferred hold- 
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ers. At least three members of the first board should 
represent the debtor, in Mr. Brinkley’s opinion, and he 
goes on to say that in the event that the R. F. C. pur- 
chases the collateral trust notes, one member of each 
succeeding board of directors should be subject to its 
approval so long as it holds not less than $5,000,000 of 
such notes. 

A commission announcement by Secretary Bartel, 
which accompanies the proposed report, states that ex- 
ceptions to the plan must be filed on or before October 2, 
while replies to exceptions may be filed on or before 
October 12. The case has been assigned for oral argu- 
ment before Division 4 on November 15. 


Buses Replace A. C. L. 
Barge at Norfolk 


PASSENGER barge line which has ferried pa- 
A trons of the Atlantic Coast Line and its predecessor 

road, the Norfolk & Carolina, across the Elizabeth 
river between Norfolk, Va., and Pinners Point since 
1890 was retired effective July 1 and a bus service sub- 
stituted therefor between the respective business centers 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth. Since inauguration of the 
highway transfer an increase of more than 20 per cent 


in the number of Norfolk passengers has been noted, the 
convenient location of the bus terminal in Norfolk ac- 


counting in great measure for the popularity of the serv-- 


ice, according to A. C. L. officers. 

As in 1890, the A. C. L. today operates but two 
passenger trains each way in and out of Pinners Point 
and the transfer of passengers across the river to Nor- 
folk has always presented a ticklish problem, inasmuch 
as the infrequency of trains precluded installation of a 
regular steam ferry service while the comparative isola- 
tion of the road’s facilities at Pinners Point made im- 
possible the use of the established Portsmouth-Norfolk 
passenger ferry. Hence, the list of the road’s equipment 
in Poor’s Manual of 1891 cited “passenger barge—1,” a 
successor of which (piloted by a modern tug) remained 
in service until July 1. 

Until that date all eastbound trains, after stopping at 
the A. C. L. station in central Portsmouth, continued 
approximately 1.5 mi. further to the Pinners Point 
terminal where passengers transferred to the barge and 
were towed across the river to the York street pier in 
Norfolk. Westbound, the procedure was followed in 
reverse. Since July 1, all trains terminate at Ports- 
mouth station and transfer to Norfolk is made by special 





This Atlantic Coast Line Passenger Barge Between Norfolk, Va., 
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buses operated via the Norfolk-Portsmouth ferry directly 
into the Union bus terminal at Monticello avenue and 
Tazewell street, in the heart of the hotel and business 
district. The buses are allotted 25 min. to make the 
run of approximately six miles while the former time 
between Portsmouth and York street via train and barge 
consumed 23 min. The new highway service actually 
saves time over the old ferry, however, since York street 
pier is situated in the waterfront district of the city at 
some distance from the commercial area, requiring a 
taxi or street car ride for most passengers, while the 
buses originate and terminate at a central point. 

The service is operated by the Norfolk Southern Bus 
Corporation with vehicles seating from 25 to 40 passen- 
gers, some of which have been newly purchased for the 
service. (A typical N. S. bus was pictured in the Rail- 
way Age of July 29, page 191.) Thus far, from one to 
five vehicles have connected with each train, varying with 
the number of passengers. Buses leave Norfolk for 
Portsmouth daily at 10:40 a. m. and 7:35 p. m.; east- 
bound buses arrive in Norfolk at 10:10 a. m. and 7:05 
p. m. Simultaneously with the change in passenger 
service the Railway Express Agency commenced handling 
outbound and inbound express shipments through the 
Portsmouth station instead of York street and the United 
States Post Office made a similar change in mail ship- 
ments. 


Box-Baggage Cars 


For Canadian National 
(Continued from page 308) 
heat connections, but the end valves have been omitted. 

The car bodies are of the A. A. R. standard 40-ton 
box-car design with outside steel sheathing and inside 
wood lining. They have an inside length of 40 ft. 2 in., 
an inside width of 9 ft. 2 in. and an inside height of 
10 ft. 1 in. The Hutchins riveted roof, Dreadnaught 
steel ends, and Youngstown doors with Camel door 
fittings are used in the body construction. 

The trucks are of the Barber stabilized type with 
channel spring plank and 5-in. by 9-in. journals. They 
are equipped with safety chains and Schaefer brake 
hangers and truck connections. The wheels have an out- 
side diameter of 3414 in. with semi-steel centers and 
steel tires. 

The cars are equipped with the Union Metal center- 
ing device, Westinghouse AB air brakes and Ajax power 
hand brakes. While the cars are painted the Canadian 
National passenger-car color, they are lettered similar to 
the C. N. box-cars. 





A BeriIn-To-TOKYO RAILWAY is under consideration, according 
to an article appearing in the “Japan Advertiser,” summarized by 
the office of the American commercial attache, Tokyo. Though 
the distance between the German and Japanese capitals is more 
than 8,000 miles, there is shortly to be completed a through rail 
connection from Berlin to Baghdad, Mesopotamia, which would 
leave a gap of 3,500 miles between the latter point and existing 
rail heads in Inner Mongolia which are connected with Tokyo 
by rail and ferry. It is estimated by Takahashi Yumoto, inspector 
of the Japanese Railway Ministry, that six years would be re- 
quired to connect Baghdad and Paotow, in Inner Mongolia, by 
rail at a cost of about 1,000,000,000 yen ($270,000,000). The 
new line would probably extend from Inner Mongolia through 
Chinese Turkestan, Afghanistan and Iran (Persia). In order to 


provide through rail connection between the mainland and Japan 
it would also be necessary to construct a tube under the Chosen 
Straits, connecting Korea with Shimonoseki. 
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Car Charge Set 
For Floating R. R. 


I. C. C. report would require 
interchange with Seatrain at 
per diem rate 


Examiners E. J. Hoy and M. J. Walsh 
have recommended in a proposed report 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
require railroads participating in through 
routes with Seatrain Lines, Inc., to inter- 
change their cars with that water carrier 
at the compensation in the code of per 
diem rules. of the Association of American 
Railroads, provided that Seatrain subject 
itself to all of the terms and conditions 
of such per diem code and the code of 
car service rules. Seatrain is the water 
line which operates specially-equipped ves- 
sels carrying freight in railroad cars on a 
route between Hoboken, N. J., and Belle 
Chasse, La., via Havana, Cuba. 


The case arose as a result of a rule 
adopted by the American Railway Associa- 
tion and continued in effect by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, stipulating that 
cars of railroad ownership “must not be 
delivered to a steamship, ferry, or barge 
line for water transportation without per- 
mission of the owner filed with the Car 
Service Division.” Complaints arose when 
most of the railroads refused to permit de- 
livery of their cars to Seatrain, complain- 
ants being the Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad Company, a subsidiary of Sea- 
train, and the New Orleans & Lower Coast, 
a subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific, which 
latter and the Texas & Pacific own minor- 
ity stock interests in Seatrain. Seatrain’s 
terminal facilities at Hoboken are leased 
from the Hoboken Manufacturers while 
Its Belle Chasse facilities are located on 
property of the Lower Coast. 


_ After overruling a motion to deny the 
intervention of the A. A. R. the examiners 
Proceed to define “the sole issue” of the 
Proceeding as one of determining “upon 
what terms and conditions, including com- 
pensation, defendants should be required to 
interchange their cars with Seatrain.” 
They also point out that the delivery of 
cars to a water carrier can be required by 
the commission only where through routes 
with such water carrier have been found 
to exist or their establishment has been 
required in the public interest. In a pre- 
vious decision involving Seatrain (see 


Railway Age of February 12, 1938, page 
316) the commission defined territories be- 
tween which through routes should be re- 





Shippers Seek Lower Rate on 
Shipments in Portable 
Refrigerators 


Shippers of perishable foods have 
petitioned the Western Classification 
Committee for lower rates on less- 
than-carload shipments in a new type 
refrigerated container. At present 
the charge is for the shipment of the 
commodity and the container. Ship- 
pers seek the free transportation of 
the container when it carries the 
shipment and a rate of one-half the 
fourth class rate on the empty con- 
tainer. The container involved is 
6 ft. high, 5 ft. wide and 7 ft. long, 
and is equipped with wheels so that 
it can be carried in cars with other 
l.c.l. shipments. It has a capacity 
of 250 lb. of dry ice, enough for 
three days. During winter months, 
the container can be heated with 
charcoal. The containers have been 
used to date for shipments of yeast, 
candy, frozen fruit, fresh meats, 
vegetables, dairy products, mayon- 
naise, fresh fish, plants, flowers, 
dressed poultry and bottled liquids. 











quired to be maintained with Seatrain. As 
set forth by the examiners, such territories 
are “Southwestern territory and a small 
portion of Southern territory, on the one 
hand, and that portion of Official terri- 
tory within about 550 miles of the North 
Atlantic ports, on the other hand.” They 
add that “some of the defendants who re- 
fuse to permit delivery of their cars to 
Seatrain for movement in coastwise serv- 
ice... cannot, because of their location, be 
parties to these through routes.” 

Having thus limited the general issues, 
the examiners proceed to discuss the per 
diem rate and conditions which should ap- 
ply in connection with the interchange with 
Seatrain. Several contentions of parties 
are disposed of, including Seatrain’s claim 
that there is a saving in car repairs when 
cars are riding on its vessels and the argu- 
ment of the defendants that the per diem 
rate to Seatrain should include an element 
designed to allow for the water carrier’s 
failure to bear a part of the general burden 
of car ownership. The examiners decided, 
however, that the conventional $1 a day 
would be a proper basis, provided Seatrain 
assume responsibilities the same as those 
assumed by line-haul rail carriers, includ- 
ing per diem for detention due to its in- 
ability to receive cars, and switching re- 
claims. 
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Won't Let Roads 
Bid for Citrus 


Examiner says railroad rates 
to Balto. should be 5.6 cents 
higher than water rates 


Competitive reductions of rates on citrus 
fruit from Florida origins to Baltimore, 
Md., would be halted if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission follows a proposed re- 
port wherein Examiner H. W. Archer has 
recommended a finding that present all- 
rail rates are as low as should be main- 
tained and that such all-rail rates should 
continue to be not less than 5.6 cents per 
100 Ib. higher than rates over competing 
truck-water routes. 

The case arose when railroads, in ac- 
cordance with fourth section relief granted 
them, attempted to place their rates on the 
same basis as those over the truck-water 
routes. The truck-water lines countered 
by reducing their rates to restore the 5.6 
cents per 100 lb. differential ; and when the 
rail lines met this reduction, their competi- 
tors again cut. The rail lines, the ex- 
aminer says, were about to equalize their 
rates with this new truck-water basis when 
the commission’s investigation of the situa- 
tion was instituted. The proceedings were 
heard jointly with an investigation instituted 
by the United States Maritime Commission 
with respect to the water rates in effect 
from Florida to Baltimore. No report has 
yet come from the Maritime Commission. 

The railroads, as the examiner under- 
stood their position, contended that “taken 
as a whole, the truck-boat service is at 
least equally as desirable as the service by 
rail if not superior, and that as a conse- 
quence the rates should be on a parity.” 
The rail lines also contended that Balti- 
more should not be singled out for different 
treatment than that accorded at the other 
North Atlantic ports, “and they urge that 
because they carry a substantial amount of 
traffic to Baltimore is no reason for a dif- 
ferential in favor of the water liens at that 
port unless the same reasoning shall result 
in a differential in favor of the rail lines 
at the more important port of New York 
where the rail tonnage is but one-fourth of 
the total movement.” But the examiner 
finds that conditions at Baltimore are dif- 
ferent. Among other factors he notes that 
“Much of the fruit reaching Baltimore is 
sold by dealers located at the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio terminals into which 
trucking is not allowed, and as a conse- 
quence fruit shipped in by water must be 

(Continued on page 325) 
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Motor Mfrs. Ship 
Mostly by Highway 
G. M. ships 48.6 per cent by 
rail, Chrysler 36.7 per cent 
and Ford only 20 per cent 


The fact that the nation’s railroads car- 
ried 37.7 per cent of the new passenger 
automobiles shipped from factories and as- 
sembly plants last year while the highway 
and the waterway carriers transported 54.9 
and 7.4 per cent respectively was disclosed 
for the first time when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on August 17, made 
public a two-page exhibit showing the an- 
swers to a commission questionnaire re- 
cently distributed in its general investiga- 
tion of charges for the transportation of 
new cars. In a notice accompanying the 
exhibit, Secretary Bartel announced that 
another exhibit giving similar data for each 
manufacturing plant and assembly plant, 
and also additional data on the cost to the 
manufacturer of preparing new cars for 
shipment by each type of transportation, 
and the reasons for using such transporta- 
tion would be released in the near future. 

The announcement also stated that other 
exhibits giving summaries of the carriers’ 
returns to the commission’s questionnaires 
showing the volume of traffic handled by 
various routes, the freight charges, and 
the carrier earnings per car-mile, per high- 
way unit-mile, and per ton-mile, will be 
made public later. 

The exhibit revealed that while the rail- 
roads transported 787,561 cars out of a 
total for 1938 of 2,091,613, the highways 
carried 1,148,354 and the waterways 155,- 
698. Of the Big Three of the automobile 
industry, Chrysler shipped 164,321 or 36.7 
per cent by rail, 187,345 or 41.8 per cent 
by highway, and 96,584 or 21.5 per cent by 
waterway; General Motors used the rail- 
roads for 464,861 or 48.6 per cent of its 
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shipments, the highway for 477,535 or 49.9 
per cent, and the waterway for 14,712 or 
1.5 per cent; while Ford transported only 
98,370 cars or 20 per cent by rail, 369,639 
or 75 per cent by highway, and 24,922 or 
five per cent by water. 

Of the total of 1,148,354 cars shipped 
by highway, 481,367 were carried by com- 
mon carriers, 420,295 by contract carriers, 
209,111 by dealers and distributors, and 
34,869 by customers. It is well known 
that in certain parts of the country, par- 
ticularly the Middle West, a considerable 
volume of cars is moved by the practice 
of “caravaning” which consists of a driver 
driving a new car and towing several other 
new ones along with him. This practice is 
carried on by dealers, and the number so 
transported is included in the 209,111 car- 
ried by dealers and distributors, but the 
commission did not ask the manufacturers 
to show the number caravaned from the 
factories and assembly plants. 

(The practice has been criticized by new 
car purchasers because of the fact that 
often the buyer does not know the new 
car that he believes he is getting often 
has been driven some 250 to 500 miles or 
even farther before it is turned over to 
the ultimate owner. The practice can eas- 
ily be concealed by either turning back the 
car’s speedometer or disconnecting it while 
it is being caravaned.) 

Item three of the exhibit shows the per- 
centage of total of outbound automobile 
shipments during the first three months of 
1938, prior to the effective date of railway 
rate increases authorized by the commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 123, delivered to rail- 
ways, common motor carriers, contract 
motor carriers, water carriers, dealers and 
distributors, and customers. These figures 
show that the percentages of cars shipped 
by rail before and after the rate increases 
were as follows: Chrysler, 50.9 per cent 
as compared with 36.7; Ford, 20 per cent 
as compared with 20 per cent; and Gen- 
eral Motors 53 per cent as compared with 
48.6 per cent. 
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I. C. C. Decides 
Divisions Cases 


New bases set on Southwest- 
ern-Official and Official- 
Southern rates 


Revised bases for divisions of joint rates 
between Official and Southern territories 
and between Southwestern and Official ter- 
ritories have been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in separate 
decisions made public last week. The new 
Official-Southern basis, which will not 
greatly alter the present apportionment of 
revenues as between the contending carrier 
groups, was prescribed in a decision in 
No. 24160, the investigation launched by 
the commission on its own motion in Janu- 
ary, 1931; while the Southwestern-Offiial 
situation, disposed of in a way which will 
shift some revenue to the Southwestern 
lines, was dealt with in a report on further 
hearing in No. 25390, Abilene & Southern 
Railway Company et al. v. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railway Company et al and 
cases linked therewith. 

Disposing of the general phase of the 
Official-Southern case, the commission pre- 
scribed a basis wherein the scale of South- 
ern factors is 25 per cent higher than that 
prescribed for the Official territory lines. 
In other words, as the report says, it pre- 
scribed “two scales of divisional factors 
having a rate progression corresponding to 
that commonly employed in distance scales 
of rates but not conforming exactly to any 
particular scale. These scales differ from 
rate scales in that the latter are designed 
to cover two complete terminal services 
for origin and delivery, while the typical 
terminal service covered by a division is 
an origin or a delivery and an interchange, 
the latter being assumed to be somewhat 
less costly than the former.” Divisions of 
rates on lumber, citrus fruits, coal and coke 





Truckers Earned Three Times as Much in ’38 as in *37 











Class I motor carriers of property reported for 1938 
total operating revenues of $317,403,020, total expenses of 
$308,707,495 and net operating revenue of $8,695,525, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Statistics and Bureau of Motor 
Carriers from 961 quarterly reports representing 962 
common and contract truckers. Despite a 4.1 per cent 
drop in gross the 1938 net of 883 of the reporting carriers 
was 199.4 per cent better than 1937’s $2,824,014, the operat- 
ing expenses having dropped six per cent. 

The compilation’s footnotes explains that the summary 
was prepared from the cumulative figures in the carriers’ 
quarterly reports for the fourth quarter of last year. It 
adds that the total revenues of the Class I truckers (those 
having annual operating revenues of $100,000 or more a 
year) “are probably less than half of the grand total for 
all motor carriers of property whose rates and services 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” Smaller truckers were not required to file 
reports of their revenues and expenses for 1938. 

Last years revenues of the Class I carriers are broken 





down as between common and contract carriers. Common 
carriers reported $256,697,219 of the 1938 gross of $317,- 
403,020; contract carriers reported the remaining $53,911,- 
115. None of the nine regions by which the comparable 
1937 and 1938 figures reported by the above mentioned 
group of 883 carriers are broken down showed an operating 
deficit for last year; in 1937 there were deficits in the 
New England and Northwestern regions. Both of these 
regions, however, reported increased revenues in 1938 as 
compared with the previous year—this while the compar- 
able revenues for the country as a whole were taking the 
above-mentioned 4.1 per cent drop. 

One table of the compilation covers data from 705 
quarterly reports representing 706 truckers which report 
truck and tractor miles operated and tons of freight trans- 
ported in addition to revenues and expenses. This group 
reported 1938 operating revenues of $247,050,806, operating 
expenses of $239,820,030 and net operating revenues of 
$7,230,776 ; financial results of operating 1,063,878,319 truck 
and tractor miles to transport 40,181,848 tons of revenue 
freight. 
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were excepted while the decision also dis- 
posed of several other phases of the pro- 
ceeding such as exceptional treatment for 
Florida general traffic and Florida vege- 
table traffic, the divisions in border territory 
and a special plea of the Norfolk Southern. 

With respect to Florida general traffic 
the commission found that the so-called 
Florida arbitraries should be deducted and 
set aside for the Florida lines before pro- 
rating the general basis. On Florida vege- 
table traffic a special basis was prescribed 
which the commission described as “more 
favorable to the northern lines” than the 
citrus fruit divisions prescribed in a pre- 
vious decision,” which the courts declined 
to set aside as “confiscatory.” The con- 
troversy relating to divisions of revenues 
between the so-called border territory and 
the South the commission resolved by pre- 
scribing the above-mentioned general basis 
which it fixed for the division of the 
Official-Southern interterritorial rates. 

The Norfolk Southern’s special plea, the 
commission said, “was not made entirely 
clear ;” but “apparently it seeks a basis 
under which it would receive approximately 
25 per cent higher divisions on general 
traffic than those which would result from 
the general proposal of the Southern lines 
and a general increase of 25 per cent on its 
present division on vegetables.” The com- 
mission did not feel warranted on the 
record in finding that “the present divisions 
of the Norfolk Southern as a whole are 
unlawful;” but it went on to note “one 
minor grievance” of that road and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s willingness to adjust 
it by agreeing that the charge for switch- 
ing service over the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line should be deducted before the 
interline revenue involved is prorated. The 
commission assumed that this would be 
done without an order. 

Since neither group of respondent rail- 
roads took exception to the examiners 
recommendation that there be no retroactive 
adjustment, the commission followed that 
recommendation. As pointed out in the 
Railway Age of July 24, 1937, page 109, 
where Examiner Howard Hosmer’s pro- 
posed report in the proceeding was re- 
viewed, the examiner expressed the view 
that “the balances found to be due either 
group as a whole would be so inconse- 
quential as not to warrant the cost of ac- 
counting required in a readjustment.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented . and 
Commissioner Porter agreed with him, 
Commissioner Caskie dissented in’ part and 
Commissioner Alldredge agreed with him. 
Mr. Mahaffie thought the scale of Southern 
factors should be higher than those for 
the Official lines, but he considered the 25 
per cent inflation too great—20 per cent 
would in his opinion be a maximum figure. 
Also he thinks the higher inflation on 
Florida vegetables is “even less capable 
of justification.” Commissioner Caskie 
approved of the Florida vegetables basis but 
he though that the general Southern fac- 
tors should be 45 per cent higher than those 
for the Official territory lines. 

In the other case involving Southwestern- 
Official divisions the commission substitutes 
a modified rate prorate basis for the modi- 
fied mileage prorate basis which it had pre- 
viously prescribed. “Upon further con- 
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Southeastern Roads to Offer 
2'%4-Cent First Class Return 
Rate 


Carriers in southeastern passenger 
territory will establish a round-trip 
fare, good in Pullmans and parlor 
cars, of 2.25 cents per mile, bearing 
a thirty-day limit, effective August 
31. Applicable to all points of ori- 
gin or destination in the territory, 
the fare bargain is in effect a re- 
establishment of a round-trip rate 
similar in all respects except that it 
provided for a 15-day limit which 
was discontinued September 1, 1938, 
after being placed in experimental 
application effective October 16, 
1937. Since this discontinuance the 
only first-class fare offering provid- 
ing a rate less than the standard of 
3 cents per mile has been a six- 
month round-trip ticket costing 2.5 
cents per mile. 

The return of the 2.25-cent basis 
is in line with efforts made by South- 
ern carriers this year to bring back 
passenger traffic lost to other trans- 
portation agencies when low fares 
were rescinded in 1937 and 1938 in 
an attempt to increase revenues. 
Basic coach fares were lowered to 
1.5 cents per mile on January 15 of 
this year and round-trip, 30-day- 
limit rates pulled down still further 
on June 1 to 90 per cent of double 
the one-way rate. 











sideration,” it says, “we are of the view 
that a mileage prorate does not afford fair 
divisions where there are wide differences 
in the lengths of haul in the respective ter- 
ritories, and that the divisional factors 
should more nearly reflect the progression 
employed in rate scales.” In the divisions 
thus prescribed the factors of the complain- 
ants (Southwestern lines) are 35 per cent 
higher on the average than those of the 
defendants (Official territory lines). 

This decision also affirms previous find- 
ing requiring retroactive adjustment of 
divisions of rates on petroleum to Official 
territory, except as to Indiana and Illinois, 
and awards reparation in that connection. 
Also, it reverses a previous finding which 
would have required an adjustment of di- 
visions of rates on fruits and vegetables 
retroactive to September 22, 1936. An- 
other finding is that the switching charge 
for the services of an intermediate switch- 
ing line shall be paid out of the division 
of the delivering line and that so-called 
short-line or weak-line arbitraries and arbi- 
traries for differential territories shall be 
deducted before prorating. These two as- 
pects of the decision are expected to bene- 
fit the Southwestern lines which have been 
absorbing transfer charges at St. Louis 
on all traffic interchanged; and, in connec- 
tion with the arbitraries, they are expected 
to gain by reason of the fact that they may 
hereafter deduct the so-called Texas dif- 
ferentials before prorating. 

Commissioner Splawn, . concurring in 
part, objected to the finding that the divi- 
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prior to September 22, 1936, were not un- 
just, unreasonable, or inequitable; he 
thought a retroactive readjustment of such 
divisions should have been required in 
accordance with the findings of the prior 
report. Commissioner Caskie, also con- 
curring in part, would have gone further 
and prescribed a basis “more closely ap- 
proximating that sought by complainants.” 
Commissioner Rogers’ concurrence in the 
results was noted, while Commissioner 
Alldredge did not participate in the dispo- 
sition of the proceedings. 


New Haven Subsidiaries Ask 
Authority to Merge 


The New England Transportation Com- 
pany, the I. R. T. Company, Inc., and the 
Providence, Hartford, Norwich Lines, 
Inc., all motor carrier subsidiaries of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to merge the properties of 
the I. R. T. Company, Inc., and the Provi- 
dence, Hartford, Norwich Lines, Inc., into 
the New England Transportation Company 
under section 213 of the Motor Carrier 
Act. 


Regional Meeting of S. A. E. to 
Discuss High-Speed Trains 


A regional meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers to be held in Chi- 
cago on October 6 will be devoted to the 
discussion of .highspeed streamlined trains. 
The speakers include Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
executive vice-president of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; and Col. 
E. J. W. Ragsdale, chief engineer of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company. 
An inspection trip to the Chicago & North 
Western’s facilities at Sacramento and 
California "avenues, Chicago, is also in- 
cluded in the program. 


11,351 Air-Conditioned Cars 


‘Class I railroads and the Pullman Com- 
pany had 11,351 air-conditioned passenger 
cars in service on July 1, according to re- 
ports received by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and made public August 24. 
Of that number 6,327 belong to Class I 
roads and 5,024 belong to the Pullman 
Company. In the year ended on July 1, 
548 passenger cars were air-conditioned, of 
which 465 were owned by the railroads and 
83 by the Pullman Company. 

“As a result of the increase that has 
taken place in the past few years in the 
number of air-conditioned cars, practically 
all the through passenger trains in every 
part of the United States are now air-con- 
ditioned,” the A. A. R. statement says. 


_ Jersey Central’s Blue Comet 
Derails in Washout © 


The Blue Comet, operated by the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey between New York 
and Atlantic City, N. J., and the pioneer 
deluxe all-coach train of the country, was 
derailed at a point about three miles south 
of Chatsworth, N. J., on the Southern sub- 
division, on the afternoon of August 19, 
injuring 17 persons. A rainstorm of un- 
usual violence had been sweeping south- 
ern New Jersey all day and had weakened 
the single-track line running through a 








low-lying pine and bog section. The loco- 
motive passed over the washout without 
mishap but the tender derailed, carrying 
with it the five cars following. The train 
carried 49 passengers and was bound for 
New York. 


British Engine Crews Call Strike 
for August 26 


British locomotive crews who are mem- 
bers of the Associated Society of Locomo- 
tive Engineers & Firemen will walk off 
from their jobs effective midnight tonight 
unless government intervention or a hurried 
agreement modifies the plans of their 
leaders. Despite the efforts of government 
officers to prevent a railroad transportation 
tie-up during the current international 
crisis, the last word of the union leaders, 
as this issue went to press, was “The fight 
is on”. 

The engineers’ and firemen’s organization 
is striking for higher wages and more fav- 
orable working agreements which the four 
British trunk lines refused in part in a 
parley reported in last week’s issue. The 
National Union of Railwaymen, the largest 
of the three British railroad organizations, 
has thus far refused to join the strike, pre- 
ferring to utilize arbitration channels. 


Edwards and Vallandingham Will 
Join I. C. C. Cost-Finding Staff 


Arthur F. White, assistant director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics, is now engaged in 
recruiting the staff to work with him in 
carrying out the expanded program of cost- 
finding work which the commission had in 
mind when it requested the $40,000 supple- 
mentary appropriation provided in the 
Third Deficiency Appropriation, Act which 
passed during the latter days of the recent 
Congressional session. 

Dr. Ford K. Edwards, transportation 
economist for the California Railroad Com- 
mission, and A. V. Vallandingham, former 
assistant to the comptroller of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and more recently director 
of the Prior Service Records Project which 
the Railroad Retirement Board attempted 
to set up in cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration, have agreed to 
accept temporary appointments, running for 
six months or until the appointees qualify 
under the civil service rules after the Civil 
Service Commission has established a 
register for the positions involved. Names 
of other appointees are expected to be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

As noted in the Railway Age of August 
5, page 230, Commissioner Splawn, to 
whom the Bureau of Statistics reports, 
testified at hearings on the Third Deficiency 
Appropriation bill and told a sub-committee 
of the House of Representatives committee 
on appropriations that the additional $40,- 
000 would permit the employment of 11 
persons who would become a part of the 
Bureau’s permanent staff. In this connec- 
tion it is understood to be the hope of Mr. 
White that he will be able to recruit a 
staff that will win the confidence of rail- 
road men by combining a professional com- 
petence in cost-finding work with a prac- 
tical knowledge of railroading. 

The commission has yet set no date for 
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hearings in its pending Ex Parte 122 in- 
vestigation of cost finding, and it is ex- 
pected that the case will remain unassigned 
until the new cost-finding staff has been on 
the job long enough to prepare for the 
questioning of carrier witnesses and com- 
pile such data as the commission may wish 
to introduce in the proceeding on its own 
behalf. 


C.N. S. & M. Carries Labor Board 
Ruling to Court 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
on August 16 asked the federal district 
court at Chicago to restrain federal au- 
thorities from invoking penalties against 
the railroad for its failure to comply with 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. The 
petition for an injunction ‘said that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1936 had 
ruled that the road was an interurban car- 
rier and hence exempt from the act, but on 
July 11, 1939, reversed its decision. The 
district court ordered District Attorney 
William J. Campbell, against whom the 
petition was directed, to give an answer 
within 30 days and continued the case until 
September 25. The I. C. C. ruling of July 
11 places the road’s labor matters before 
the National Mediation Board rather than 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
employees retirement matters under the In- 
ternal Revenue Department rather than 
under the Social Security Board. The 
road contends that this will work financial 
hardships on it. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Main Central 
Motor Carrier Operations 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Maine Cen- 
tral Transportation Company, a motor 
carrier affiliate of the Maine Central, to 
operate aS a common carrier by motor 
vehicle of passengers and their baggage, 
and of express, mail and newspapers in 
the same vehicle with passengers in inter- 
state and foreign commerce between. Ban- 
gor, Me., and Mattawamkeag, and between 
Stockton Springs, Me., and Ellsworth, over 
specified routes serving all intermediate 
points. 

At the same time, Division 5 denied the 
Greyhound Corporation the authority to 
carry on the same type of operation be- 
tween Belfast, Me., and Bangor, and be- 
tween Belfast, Me., and Ellsworth, over 
specified routes. The operations are over 
the same routes, and the Greyhound appli- 
cation -was opposed by the Main Central 
Transportation Company. Division 5 found 
that the duplication of service was not 
justified. 


New Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads in the first seven 
months of 1939 put in service 10,302 new 
freight cars, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. In the same peri- 
od last year Class I roads put 6,927 in 
service. New steam locomotives put in 
service in the first seven months of 1939 
totaled 20 compared with 136 in the same 
period of 1938. New electric and Diesel- 
electric locomotives installed in the seven 
months’ period this year totaled 119 com- 
pared with 82 in the same period last year. 
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Class I roads on August 1 had 8473 
new freight cars on order, compared with 
10,062 on July 1 and 10,234 on Augus t 1 
last year. 

New steam locomotives on tiie on 
August 1, totaled 72, compared with 60 on 
July 1, and 26 on August 1 last year. 
New electric and Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives on order on August 1 numbered 4 
compared with 48 on July 1, and 23 on 
August 1, 1938. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


May Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of May 1939 now in 
preparation for the printer, will show: 


5 months 
Month of ended with 
May May 
Item 1939 1938 1939 193g 
a of train acci- 
eee 410 394 2,328 2 
Number of casualties - 
in train, train-serv- 
ice, and ‘nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers : 
IRINOW. 55666 0:01 205 AG 791 793 
PNJUTED .. occas 225 ~=-260 858 = 883 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed i : = 
Injured .... 48 20 129 163 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 


re 3 3 4 10 
injured .... 18 72 637 792 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
LS i 


= 1 3 2 
AA 68 44 342 322 


Injured 
Employees on duty: 

SCL Seige ST 28 202 202 

Wjared 0.650 1,342 1,105 6,494 6,348 
All other nontres- 

passers :** 

i era 111 139 627 619 

beet a 309 382 2,186 2,293 
Total—All classes of 

persons: 

Killed maven stsvelere 357 382 1,628 1,629 

PRINTER, cscs 2,110 1,983 10,646 10,801 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage of 
more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers”’ ere 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents. 212 227 1,383 1,409 
Persons: 

SLU (ere 104 126 578 590 

POINTER: Cocses ss 244 245 1,622 1,683 


Disability Claims Handled by 
Retirement Board 


The Railroad Retirement Board’s Dis- 
ability Rating Board handled 22,753 claims 
for employee annuities based on disability 
in the period from October 19, 1937, when 
it was first set up, to the end of July, 1939. 
During the fiscal year 1938-39, 14,006 such 
claims were acted upon. 

Disability claims denied constituted 15.7 
per cent of all the disability claims on 
which action was completed by the board. 
During the last six months of the fiscal 
year 1938-39, 16.4 per cent of the claims 
were denied, as compared with 21.0 per 
cent in the first six months of the year, and 
9.6 per cent in the nine months of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The smaller proportion 
of claims denied in the first period is im 
part due to the fact that at the beginning 
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claimants with undoubted disability status, 
who had been out of active service for 
some time, constituted a substantial propor- 
tion of the backlog of cases awaiting ac- 
tion by the board. 

At the end of July, 1939, a total of 3,603 
claims for disability had not yet been rated. 
This compares with a total of 5,762 unrated 
claims at the end of August, 1938. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 19 totaled 674,237 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 24. This was an in- 
crease of 9,060 cars, or 1.4 per cent, above 
the preceding week, an increase of 76,353 
cars, or 12.8 per cent, above the corre- 
sponding week last year, but a decrease of 
102,913 cars, or 13.2 per cent, below the 
comparable 1937 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended Au- 
gust 12, totaled 665,197 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, August 12 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Asteth s0c0 ess 132,834 114,223 151,966 
Allegheny ...... 130,004 104,623 156,491 
Pocahontas ..... 53,108 42,642 51,710 
SOUuthesn ke s0 94,421 88,259 98,288 
Northwestern ... 110,198 93,110 136,307 
Central Western. 100,937 101,700 120,650 
Southwestern ... 43,695 45,011 58,370 
Total Western 

Districts ..<.. 254,830 239,821 315,327 
Total All Roads 665,197 589,568 773,782 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

PIOGuUcts: .6ccs- 40,103 47,890 42,982 
Live stock ..... 11,234 11,945 14,579 

Bae reicuwaveue « 117,947 91,517 116,325 
Cake 5 sion ccc ses 6,734 4,228 9,676 
Forest products. 31,222 29,722 40,749 
MEE: acne ier s e 49,077 24,798 74,488 
Merchandise l.c.l. 153,117 148,537 166,682 
Miscellaneous 255,763 230,931 308,301 
Auguet 12 ..... 665,197 589,568 773,782 
USUSE <8 Ss:0is-<:0 661,136 584,062 766,182 
WY OF co.ckeess 659,764 588,697 779,091 
re 7 ioe ep RE 656,341 580,818 767,470 
RY: BOF sot cesar 673,812 602,445 766,384 





Cumulative Total 
" 32 Weeks..... 19,218,481 17,677,203 23,572,042 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended August 12 totaled 44,054, as com- 
pared with 45,320 cars the previous week 
and 43,561 last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


August 12, 1939 ...... 44,054 18,904 
August 5. 1939 <...06%. 45,320 19,639 
Wuly 2Oe $930 ons ce ees 45,588 19,422 
August 13, 1938 ...... 43,561 16,947 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: ; 
August 12, 1939... .« 1,388,660 692,613 
August 13, 1938 ...... 1,398,486 649,287 
August 14, 1937 ...... 1,534,289 866,992 


Refrigerator Car Service 


W. C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, has issued a circular, postpon- 
ing from September 1 until December 31 
the effective date of the recently-announced 
tule reserving to the railroads the right 
to furnish refrigerator cars for perishable 
traffic, other than packing house products. 
This policy was brought into issue at the 
recent session of Congress where bills 
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Six-Months Net Deficit Was 
$91,766,000 


Class I railroads of the United 
States in the first six months of 1939 
had a net deficit of $91,766,000 after 
fixed charges, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
August 24. For the first half of last 
year the Class I roads had a net 
deficit of $180,021,000. The net defi- 
cit for June was $1,685,000, as com- 
pared with one of $15,740,000 in 
June, 1938. 














were introduced to nullify the Car Service 
Division ruling by amending the Interstate 
Commerce Act to accord certain shippers 
the right to furnish their own refrigerator 
cars. None of these bills was acted upon, 
although one introduced by Senator Ship- 
stead, Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota, was 
given a hearing before a Senate interstate 
commerce committee sub-committee which 
has made a favorable report to the full 
committee. 

The postponement of the effective date 
of the Car Service Division ruling, Mr. 
Kendall said, “is due to complications 
which have arisen in arranging disposition 
of equipment of private lines which is now 
engaged principally in dairy products serv- 
ice and which it is not possible to work 
out prior to September 1.” He added that 
“it seems probable that a meeting of trans- 
portation officers of railroads will be called 
sometime prior to December 31 so that 
there may be a common understanding as 
to provisions of the circular.” 


Refuse Cheap Rates and Free Bin 
Sites for CCC Corn 


Western and southwestern railroads, at 
a meeting in Chicago on August 11, decided 
not to grant the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration free leases for sites for steel corn 
bins on railroad property or to allow re- 
duced freight charges for transporting the 
bins. Refusal was due to the fact that the 
financial position of the railroads made it 
impossible for them to make concession to 
the CCC which handled the corn loans for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. In addition, the railroads also con- 
tend that many of the corn bins would 
compete with private storage facilities, the 
customers of the railroads. About 150,- 
000,000 bushels of corn are expected to be 
turned over to the administration by 
farmers in the next 90 days in payment 
of government loans. 

Contracts prepared by the carriers grant 
to the CCC substantially the same treat- 
ment as that afforded the operators of pri- 
vately-owned or co-operative grain storage 
facilities. These contracts provide for a 
rental of $10 a year for each location 
occupied by not more than two steel bins 
of not more than 2,000 bushels capacity 
each, plus $3 per year for each additional 
bin of not more than 2,000 bushels capac- 
ity. The CCC requested the railroads to 
give it the free use of railroad property 
for the location of these bins, reduced rates 
for the transportation of the bins and the 
elimination of demurrage charges in con- 
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nection with the transportation of the bins 
to their destinations. 


Will Confer with Shippers on 
Classification Simplification 

The Classification Simplification Com- 
mittee recently appointed by the Traffic 
Advisory Committee of the Association of 
American Railroads to undertake the task 
of simplifying the freight classification has 
announced a series of conferences to be 
held in various cities where interested 
shippers will be invited to appear and pre- 
sent their suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Sixteen cities and dates for the con- 
ferences have been tentatively selected, ac- 
cording to a circular issued last week to 
members of the National Industrial Traffic 
League by Executive Secretary E. F. 
Lacey. Also, Mr. Lacey’s circular set up 
18 questions which he said indicate the 
nature of the discussions and the informa- 
tion which the Classification Simplification 
Committee desires. 

Following is the tentative schedule of the 
conferences ; September 12, Detroit, Mich.; 
September 14, Pittsburgh, Pa.; September 
19, Minneapolis, Minn.; September 21, Chi- 
cago; October 3, Boston, Mass.; October 5, 
New York; October 10, Atlanta, Ga.; Oc- 
tober 12, New Orleans, La.; October 17, 
Dallas, Tex.; October 19, St. Louis, Mo.; 
October 24, Omaha, Nebr.; October 27, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; November 1, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; November 8, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; November 14, Portland, Ore.; 
November 16, Seattle, Wash. 

After setting forth the above-mentioned 
18 questions, Mr. Lacey pointed out how 
the shipper representatives are being invited 
by the railroad committee “to tell it what 
is wrong with the freight classification and 
what should be done to modernize it.” 


Holds Commission May Not 
Bargain With Carrier 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance has expressed the 
opinion that the commission may not con- 
sent to an arrangement under which, if the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific purchased 
a part of the Gulf, Texas & Western, now 
slated for abandonment and found, after 
a three-year trial period that the acquisi- 
tion was not profitable, it might abandon 
it without further proceedings before the 
commission. An attorney of the Rock 
Island had made such an inquiry in Finance 
Docket No. 12511, in which the road pro- 
posed to acquire a portion of the line of 
the G. T. & W. 

Director Sweet of the Bureau of Fin- 
ance said that it was the Bureau’s opinion 
that granting of the request by Division 
4 would be tantamount to the delegation 
by it to the carrier of the power to de- 
termine whether the present and future 
public convenience and necessity permitted 
the abandonment of the line involved. It 
was needless to say, he continued in his 
letter to the road, that the commission was 
without jurisdiction to confer such power 
on any Carrier. 

The Rock Island proposed to buy that 
part of the line of the Gulf, Texas & 
Western extending from Seymour, Tex., to 
Jacksonboro, approximately 75 miles, for 
$140,000, the salvage value, and operate it 
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for a period of three years to determine 
whether or not it would be profitable. Di- 
rector Sweet pointed out that the available 
facts showed that the trustees of the Rock 
Island had advised the commission that 
they would consider the purchase of the 
line for operation for a trial period of 
three years with the understanding that 
should the operation prove unprofitable an 
application for authority to abandon the 
line would be submitted. He went on to 
say that it was assumed that in the event 
of the filing of the application for author- 
ity to acquire the line this condition would 
be reiterated, thereby notifying the com- 
mission and all parties concerned of the 
position of the trustees. It would appear, 
he added, that such action should ade- 
quately protect the trustees and the mort- 
gage committee. 


Bus Revenues Up 11.4 Per Cent— 
Railways’ Only 3 Per Cent 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported May revenues of $8,933,851 as com- 
pared with $8,017,675 for May, 1938, an 
increase of 11.4 per cent, according to the 
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dealers licensed by Pennsylvania and that 
it is illegal for New Jersey authorities to 
question the nature of shipments purchased 
from dealers already approved by the state 
of origin. A hearing on the petition will 
be heard on September 28. 


I. C. C. Denies Greyhound Petition 
Because of Rail Affiliations 


Because the Central Greyhound Lines 
and the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, re- 
spectively, are affiliates of the New “York 
Central and Pennsylvania, which operate 
passenger services in the territory involved, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, has denied the application of the 
Greyhound Corporation for authority to 
acquire control of Eastern Michigan 
Motorbuses by purchase of capital stock. 
The same decision permits the merger into 
Eastern Michigan Motorbuses of the oper- 
ating rights and property of Great Lakes 
Motor Bus Company and the acquisition 
of the former by the Eastern Michigan 
Transportation Corporation. 

In discussing its denial of the Greyhound 
Corporation . application the commission 
notes the “close relationship existing be- 








Passenger Revenue 
Pew 


Passengers Carried 
we 








‘eye on 39 i 

May, 1939 May, 1938 May, 1939 May, 1938 
New England Region ..........-.++- $481,156 $404,992 1,059,961 909,699 
Middle Atlantic Region ............. 1,468,416 1,220,636 2,798,615 2,512,060 
ee eS rer ree 1,621,906 1,289,054 1,765,334 1,594,711 
NN NN ns hike wn kc cun’ 1,781,203 1,746,066 2,155,347 1,959,440 
Northwestern Region ..............- 336,143 312,860 289,809 281,239 
Mid-Western Region ............... 789,215 729,610 540,580 520,327 
Southwestern Region ............00. 1,135,720 1,082,365 1,151,801 1,086,628 
Rocky Mountain Region ............ 98,867 100,826 79,509 82,276 
BRAINS PRREION. 5550s vss ces os iw kiews c% 1,221,225 1,131,266 1,284,479 1,108,828 








monthly compilation prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics and Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers from 148 reports representing 149 
bus operators. Passengers carried in- 
creased 10.6 per cent, from 10,055,208 to 
11,125,435. 

By comparison, railway passenger rev- 
enues (non-commutation) in May were 
only 3 per cent greater than in May, 1938. 

The breakdown of the bus revenue and 
traffic figures by regions is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Anthracite Truckers Charge Coal 
Certificate Act Favors Railroads 


Seven truck operators engaged in the 
transportation and sale of anthracite origi- 
nating in Pennsylvania and destined for 
New Jersey customers have filed suit in 
the federal district court at Trenton, N. J., 
charging that Jersey’s Coal Certificate Act 
is unconstitutional and discriminatory and 
seeking an injunction against its enforce- 
ment by the superintendent of the state 
Department of Weights and Measures. 

The certificating law, which provides that 
hard coal truckers must receive New Jer- 
sey certificates approving the origin of 
their cargoes before crossing the state 
border, was designed to end shipments into 
the state of so-called “bootleg” coal illeg- 
ally mined in Pennsylvania. The plaintiffs 
charge that the law in reality discriminates 
in favor of the railroads and against inter- 
state truckers, since the former do not re- 
quire certificates for their interstate coal 
hauls. They declare that all of their own 
shipments are purchased from mines or 





tween certain of Greyhound’s subsidiaries 
and certain railroads, operating between 
Detroit, on the one hand, and Toledo and 
Kalamazoo, on the other.” It adds that 
“upon consummation of the acquisition of 
control, Motorbuses would be operated as 
a subsidiary of Greyhound performing 
functions analogous to and in close union 
with those of its existing subsidiaries in 
the territory. The effect of the acquisition 
would be to add a fourth Greyhound con- 
trolled bus line operating between Detroit 
and Toledo, and a second line providing 
service between Detroit and Kalamazoo, 
with no organized competition over the 
latter route between Detroit and Battle 
Creek, other than the one railroad which 
owns a substantial stock interest” in Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines. 

The necessity for these separate opera- 
tions not being “clear,” it is conceivable 
to the commission that “the combined ef- 
forts of these subsidiaries and friendly rail 
interests would be concentrated as a power- 
ful influence in blocking any independent 
efforts to provide effective competition.” 
Thus it is the commission’s view that in a 
situation of this kind, “where rail and 
motor interests are so interwoven,” and 
where there is sufficient business “to main- 
tain an independent motor operation,” ap- 
proval of the proposed transaction would 
“unduly restrict competition.” 

Chairman Eastman, dissenting in part, 
saw no sufficient reason for denying the 
applications of Greyhound. Even if it is 
not allowed to purchase the stock of Mo- 
torbuses, he pointed out, Greyhound “will 
in all probability be the dominant factor 
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in the management of that carrier, through 
its 39 per cent stock interest in Transpor- 
tation.” Direct control, Mr. Eastman 
thinks, would be preferable; and he goes 
on to suggest that if the reason for deny- 
ing the Greyhound application be fear that 
competition would be unduly restrained, 
“then Transportation ought not to be per- 
mitted to acquire the stock of Motorbuses 
upon terms which will give Greyhound an 
indirect stock interest of 39 per cent.” 
However, in Mr. Eastman’s opinion, no 
undue restraint of competition would re- 
sult from Greyhound’s control of Motor- 
buses—“passengers in the territory served 
will not lack for competitive opportunities 
of travel.” 


Rates on Pipe to and from the 
Southwest 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
disposing of proceedings growing out of 
certain findings made in its original report 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, has 
found justified all-rail and ocean-rail rates 
not in excess of 32.5 per cent of first class 
on wrought iron and steel pipe and fittings 
in minimum carloads of 40,000 Ib. to, from 
and within the Southwest. Generally speak- 
ing this new basis will increase the rates 
now prevailing, while the maximum dis- 
tance scale prescribed in the same decision 
for rates on cast iron pipe will approxi- 
mately maintain the present level. 

On ocean-rail traffic moving via Sea- 
train Lines from the East to New Orleans, 
the commission prescribed a differential of 
not in excess of five cents per 100 lb. over 
the maximum reasonable basis fixed for 
ocean-rail rates applicable over break-bulk 
water lines. Also, the commission found 
that, in connection with rates prescribed 
over the water-rail routes, Aliquippa, Pa., 
Ambridge, Beaver Falls, Brackenridge, 
Butler, Economy, Elwood City, Etna, Mor- 
ado, New Kensington, and Sharpsburg 
shall be grouped with Pittsburgh, and that 
Lorain, Ohio, shall be grouped Cleveland. 
Another provision authorizing the group- 
ing of origins in the South is included in 
the finding with respect to rates on cast- 
iron pipe. 

In fixing the maximum reasonable level 
for the rates on wrought pipe at 32.5 per 
cent of first class, the commission ex- 
pressed the view that such a basis would 
not meet the competition of barge lines, 
although it conceded that it would not be 
justified in prescribing a lower basis as a 
maximum reasonable one. It did, however, 
suggest that a level 27.5 per cent of first 
class would meet the competitive situation. 

The decision brought forth separate ex- 
pressions fronr Commissioner Miller, con- 
curring in part, Commissioner Splawn, con- 
curring, and Commissioner Caskie, con- 
curring in part. Chairman Eastman agreed 
with part of what Mr. Miller said, while 
Commissioner Alldredge subscribed to Mr. 
Caskie’s expression. 


Mississippi Valley Association 
to Meet October 16 


The annual convention of the Mississipp! 
Valley Association will be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 16 and 17, or more 
than a month earlier than in previous years. 
One of the important matters on which 
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{ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 








AND BUILT 
TO THE SAME 


“LIMA QUALITY” 
STANDARDS | 


In the same shops that 
Lima has earned its 
well established repu- 
tation as a Locomotive 
Builder, skilled work- 
men, using high quali- 
ty materials, build 
power shovels, cranes 
and draglines to the 
same “Lima Quality” 
standards. 


This modern, well- 
built line of equip- 
ment, which ranges in 
capacity from three- 
quarter cubic yard 
to four cubic yard, is 
serving leading con- 
tractors as well as 
many railroads. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO — 
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the association is expected to take vigorous 
action is the proposal of the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Department of the 
Interior to fix minimum prices for bitu- 
minous coal at the mine, which would 
eliminate the “savings” of inland waterway 
transportation. 


R. E. A. Sales Conference Slated 
for Sept. 20-22 


The annual sales conference of the Rail- 
way Express Agency will be held at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, September 20 to 
22, inclusive. 


User of Owner-Drivers Entitled 
to “Grandfather” Rights 


Answering the question of the status 
under the Motor Carrier Act of highway 
carriers who conduct their operations by 
arrangements with so-called owner-drivers, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, last week held that such carriers, 
employing vehicles operated under their 
direction and control and their “responsi- 
bility to the general public as well as to 
the shipper,” are carriers by motor vehicle 
entitled to “grandfather-clause” rights. 
The decision, which has the effect of nul- 
lifying claims of owner-drivers to “grand- 
father” rights, came in a case involving the 
“grandfather” application of Dixie Ohio 
Express Co., most of whose operations 
were performed by owner-drivers although 
it operated a few of its own vehicles. 

Dixie: was found entitled to continue 
common carrier trucking operations for 
the handling of general commodities over 
specified routes between Akron, Ohio, on 
the one hand, and Birmingham, Ala., on 
the other; and for the handling of a speci- 
fied group of commodities between various 
points in Alabama and Georgia and Akron. 
Also, it was authorized to continue opera- 
tions instituted after the June 1, 1935, 
“grandfather-clause” deadline on routes be- 
tween Akron, on the one hand, and Erie, 
Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, on 
the other. 

After examining Dixie’s arrangements 
with the owner-drivers and citing various 
pertinent decisions, the commission says: 
“The traffic transported in the vehicles of 
the owner-operators moved under bills of 
lading issued by applicant. The vehicles, 
while in applicant’s service, were registered 
under applicant’s operating authority and 
had applicant’s name painted, or otherwise 
shown, thereon. Insurance covering them 
was arranged and paid for by applicant. 
Applicant’s dispatchers or other employees 
directed the time and manner of the load- 
ing and unloading of the vehicles and also 
directed their movement over applicant’s 
routes. We conclude that they were oper- 
ated under applicant’s direction and control 
and under its responsibility to the general 
public as well as to the shipper, and that 
applicant, as to its operations in which 
such vehicles were employed, was a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle as defined in 
section 203(a) (14)” of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. 

The decision then went on to note that, 
while the issue in the Dixie case related 
only to common carrier operations, “it is 
apparent that the same rule should be ap- 
plied in determining the ‘grandfather’ 
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rights of contract carriers, based upon the 
use of equipment belonging to others... .” 
Also, the rule should apply as well to fu- 
ture operations of common and contract 
carriers. 

Chairman Eastman wrote a_ separate 
concurring opinion because it seemed to 
him that the discussion should be ampli- 
fied “for purposes of clarification and ap- 
plication to other cases.” He went on to 
suggest that an administrative ruling by 
the Bureau of Motor Garriers on the cir- 
cumstances under which a carrier may add 
to its equipment by leasing vehicles or ob- 
taining the services of owner-drivers is 
“unduly narrow”; and he proposed a re- 
phrasing of the ruling to avoid objections 
which he saw in the present language. 

A question similar to the one decided in 
this case is before the commission in a pro- 
ceeding involving “grandfather-clause” ap- 
plications of the Boston & Maine and its 
subsidiary, the Boston & Maine Transpor- 
tation Company. In that case, as noted in 
the Railway Age of March 28, 1938, page 
921, Examiner Paul“R. Naefe has issued a 
proposed report recommending a finding 
that trucking operations contracted for by 
these applicants do not suffice to establish 
“grandfather” rights for them. 


Won't Let Roads 
Bid for Citrus 


(Continued from page 319) 
switched by rail @6* the respective ter- 
minals at added cost... .” 

In the course of his report the examiner 
had occasion to refer to the shift of citrus 
fruit traffic from the railroads to the water 
lines. “Transportation by water,” he said 
in one place, “first* became appreciable in 
the 1931-32 season, when a total of 4,656 
carloads moved by water to the North 
Atlantic ports as compared with 17,691 
carloads by rail. In the 1932-33 season, 
the movement by water increased to 13,920 
carloads, or nearly the same as the move- 
ment by rail. Since then the movement by 
water to the North Atlantic ports as a 
whole has exceeded in each season the ton- 
nage moved to the same destinations over 
all-rail routes, and in the 1934-35 season the 
movement by water was nearly six times 
greater than that by all-rail, To New 
York, for example, 1,425 carloads moved 
by rail during that season and 14,565 car- 
loads moved by water.” Railroads have 
been faring better at Baltimore where dur- 
ing the 1937-38 season they handled 93 per 
cent of the total shipments; but they con- 
tend that ‘this abnormal rail movement was 
due to labor difficulties on the boat lines.” 
From September 1, 1938, through Febru- 
ary, 1939, the railroads handled 82 per cent 
of the citrus fruit traffic to Baltimore, or 
1,274 carloads out of a total of 1,547. 

At another point Examiner Archer cites 
evidence introduced by the Florida East 
Coast to show that in 1931 citrus fruit 
accounted for 11.46 per cent of its freight 
revenue, but in 1938 it represented but 1.39 
per cent of its total freight revenue; in 
1931 such traffic accounted for 22.6 per cent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line’s total freight 
revenues, in 1938, 15.6 per cent. 
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Supply Trade 





OBITUARY 


William H. Mussey, engineer of re- 
search of the Pullman Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, died in that 
city on August 22 of a complication of ail- 
ments. 


Benjamin Wilson, since 1918 assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, of the American Car & Foundry Co, 
at New York, died in the Post Graduate 
hospital on August 16, after a brief ill- 
ness, at the age of 58. 


Construction 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN and CuI- 
caco, NortH SHORE & MILWAUKEE.—Two 
contracts have recently been awarded by 
the Board of Local Improvements of the 
Village of Winnetka, Winnetka, Ill. in 
connection with the 3% million dollar 
grade separation project in that city, which 
was described on page 966 of the Railway 
Age of December 31, 1938, as follows: A 
contract amounting to $569,649 was award- 
ed to Decker & McDowell, Chicago, for 
the track work and a contract amounting 
to $214,255 was awarded to Suburban Pav- 
ing & Improvement Co., Chicago, for the 
construction of the Winnetka avenue sub- 
way superstructure and retaining walls. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Work will soon be completed on the 
rebuilding of 10 stalls of a 12-stall engine- 
house at Council Bluffs, Iowa, at a cost of 
approximately $20,000. Company forces 
were used on a major portion of this work. 


Lone Istanp.—The Wilson & English 
Construction Company, New York, sub- 
mitted the lowest bid for the elimination 
of the grade crossings at Aqueduct, N. Y. 
See item in Railway Age of July 29, page 
200. 


New York, New Haven & HArTFORD.— 
This road has let contracts to the Seaboard 
Construction Company for repairs to 
harbor junction wharf at South Providence, 
R. I., to cost about $25,000 and to Wad- 
hams, May & Carey; for furnishing all ma- 
terials including steel for new freight 
house B, at New Haven, Conn., to cost 
about $150,000. This company also re- 
ceived bids recently for the renewal of a 
float bridge at Boston, Mass., to cost about 
$55,000. 


NortTHERN Paciric.—A contract amount- 
ing to approximately $16,000 has been 
awarded to the J. C. Boespflug Construc- 
tion Company, Miles City, Mont., for the 
extension of four stalls in the roundhouse 
at Laurel, Mont., to accommodate the new 
Z-5 and Z-6 freight locomotives and the 
A-3 passenger locomotives on this road. 
This work is a part of the improvement 
program necessitated for the servicing 0 
the new, large power on various divisions. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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BOOSTER 
POWER 


means 


Comfort 
to 
Passengers 


Passengers today are demanding the 
utmost in travel comfort. Luxurious ap- 
pointments are wasted if the train starts 
with jerks and jars. » » » The Locomo- 
tive Booster eliminates the necessity for 
these by supplying extra power when 


needed. With Booster locomotives, 








close-coupled cars will start easily, 
smoothly, and quickly . . . with maxi- 


*Trademark Registered United States Patent Office 


mum passenger comfort. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC, ‘ec 
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BattimoreE & Onto. — Abandonment. — 
This road has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, to abandon an 8.7-mile branch line in 
Somerset County, Pa.—from valuation sta- 
tion 1 plus 90, near Confluence, to valua- 
tion station 458 plus 85, the end of the 
line. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Remuner- 
ation of Trustee—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ordered 
that Charles M. Thomson be paid at the 
rate of $30,000 a year for his services as 
trustee of this company. Mr. Thomson 
was formerly trustee for the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois before being appointed to 
his present position. 

Commissioner Miller dissented with the 
majority’s findings, holding that Mr. 
Thomson should have received “at least” 
$36,000 a year. “It is my view”, he wrote, 
“that at least $36,000 should be here ap- 
proved as maximum reasonable annual 
compensation for Judge Thomson’s services 
as trustee of the Chicago & North Western. 
This amount I believe to be warranted in 
the light of Judge Thomson’s qualifications, 
the experience which he has gained as 
trustee of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the greater responsibilities now placed 
upon him in the management of this larger 
property and the further fact that the ap- 
pointment of counsel to the trustee will be 
unnecessary.” 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment and Joint Operation.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line extending from Orion, IIl., to 
Milan, 12.8 miles and to acquire trackage 
rights over a line of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy extending from Orion, IIl., 
to Colona, 10 miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Trackage Rights—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to execute a trackage agreement 
for the operation of its trains over the 
Lehigh & New England between Augusta, 
N. J., and Sussex, 10.1 miles. 


Fort SmitH & WEsSTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
.Commission to (1) abandon its entire line, 
consisting of two segments, one of which 
extends from Fort Smith, Ark., westerly 
to a connection with the Kansas City 
Southern near the Arkansas-Oklahoma line, 
approximately one mile, and the other from 
a connection with the K. C. S. at Coal 
Creek, Okla., westerly to Guthrie, 196 
miles; (2) abandon the operation under 
trackage rights over the K. C. S. between 
the above-mentioned connections, approxi- 
mately 20 miles; and (3) abandon the 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas extending from 
Fallis, Okla., southwesterly to Oklahoma 
City, 33 miles. 


InptANA.—A bandonment.—Division 4 of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon the 
line extending from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Brazil Junction, 17.3 miles, and from Brazil 
Junction, Ind., to Indianapolis, 52.4 miles. 
This company has also been authorized by 
Division 4 to abandon a line extending 
from Seymour, Ind., to Jeffersonville, 51.6 
miles. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Notes.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$2,565,000 of secured notes. The notes, to- 
gether with $150,000 in cash will be used 
to purchase 60,000 shares of Louisiana & 
Arkansas prior preferred stock in connec- 
tion with the acquisition by the K. C. S. 
of the L. & A. 

The notes will be dated October 1, 1939, 
will be limited to an authorized amount of 

2,565,000, and are to be entitled to the 
benefits of a quarterly service fund for 
principal and interest of about $297,800 per 
annum for a period of 10 years. The fund, 
it is contemplated, will retire the entire 
issue by October 1, 1949, at an effective 
rate of three per cent per year. The notes 
will be secured by the pledge of L. & A. 
prior preferred stock at the rate of one 
share of such stock for each of $42.75 of 
notes issued and by the pledge of 40,000 
shares of L. & A. preferred stock. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.—Ke- 
organization. — This company, acting 
through its president, Edward G. Buckland, 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a postponement for six months 
from September 19, of the hearing upon its 
plan of reorganization or in the alternative 
that the plan now filed with the commission 
be determined to be prima facie impracti- 
cable or unworkable in the light of existing 
facts and circumstances. The original 
hearing in the case was scheduled for 
September 19. 

The company’s petition states that the 
plan gives an estimate of a prospective 
year’s earnings as $260,177 but that this 
figure does not represent the full earning 
capacity of the debtor due to the chaotic 
condition of the anthracite coal industry, 
its principal source of traffic. It goes on 
to state that the “chaotic state of the indus- 
try is now aggravated by an arbitrary re- 
duction in the price of anthracite coal 
generally to a point below the cost of pro- 
duction”. In the light of these facts, the 
company feels that the commission should 
either postpone hearings on the plan for 
six months or declare the plan unworkable. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 22 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.: 27.83 29.56 29.13 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 58.17 59.58 60.50 


Dividends Declared 


Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable October 
2 to holders of record September. 15. 

Chestnut Hill.—75c, quarterly, payable Septem- 
ber 5 to holders of record August 19. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable September 1 
to holders of record August 15 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—Guaranteed, 80c, quarterly, 
payable September 11 to holders of record Aug- 
ust 31. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue New York, New HAveNn & Hanrr- 
FORD is inquiring for 250 hopper cars of 50 
tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity, and for 300 steel-sheathed furni- 
ture cars, 50 ft. 6 in. long and of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue Missouri Pactiric has been author- 
ized by the federal district court to mod- 
ernize automobile loading devices on 200 
automobile box cars at an estimated cost 


of $84,205. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is asking for 
bids, until September 11, on 2,500 freight 
cars, including 2,000 50-ton hopper coal 
cars, 400 50-ton low-side drop-end gondola 
cars with steel floors, and 100 gondola cars 
of the same type with wooden floors. 


Tue Battimore & OHIO has made ar- 
rangements to build 180 steel automobile 
cars of the double-door type in its own 
shops at Cumberland, Md., and Keyser, 
W. Va. This necessitates bringing back to 
work 200 of its furloughed men. 


Tue UNITED States NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
BurEAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, is 
asking for bids until September 5, for one 
hopper car of 50 tons’ capacity, and is also 
asking for bids until September 8, for two 
flat cars, 40 ft. long and of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Union Pactric, the SouUTHERN Pa- 
ciFIc and the Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN 
plan to purchase two 17-car streamlined 
trains with delivery early next year. One 
of the trains will be used between Chicago 
and San Francisco, Cal., and the other be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Tue Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, CITY 
or New York, opened bids on August 22, 
for 150 passenger cars for subway service, 
with options on 100 and 150 additional cars. 
The following bids were received: The 
American Car & Foundry Co., and the 
Pressed Steel Car Company submitted a 
joint bid for 150 cars at a cost of $41,200 
each. The Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company bid on the same quan- 
tity, $41,450 each and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, $42,425 each.: The Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company submitted 
bids on all three options, 150 cars, $48,200 
each, for 100 additional cars, $47,500 each 
and for 150 additional cars, $46,950 each. 
The bids of the American Car & Foundry 
Company, the Pressed Steel Company and 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company were based on a car to weigh 
85,000 1b. the Bethlehem Steel Company 
on a car to weigh 86,200 Ib. and the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
on a car to weigh 74,300 Ib. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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ee THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 
< tO 


- | LET THE ARCH HELP YOU SAVE | 


With the emphasis being placed on saving every railroad 
dollar, the locomotive Arch becomes increasingly important. 
Pa- 





ERN Regardless of the amount of traffic handled, the locomotive 
= _ Arch saves enough fuel to pay for itself ten times over. 

-ago - 

be- Be sure that every locomotive leaving the roundhouse has its 
sate Arch complete with not a single brick nor a single course 
“22 e O 

oe missing. 

cars. : 

The In this way, you will get more work for each dollar of fuel 
the 

da expense. Skimping on Arch Brick results in a net loss to the 
200 ; 

anti- railroad. 
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Steel 
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ne THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
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Railway 
Officers 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William A. Cole, general attorney of 
the Boston & Maine, has been appointed 
general counsel of the road, effective Au- 
gust 17, succeeding the late Allan P. Mac- 
kinnon, whose death was reported and 
career described in last week’s issue. 

Mr. Cole was born in Kennebunk, Me., 








William A. Cole 


and attended the local schools there. He 
received his higher education at Harvard 
University, graduating therefrom in the 
class of 1909 and from Harvard Law 
School in the class of 1912. He has been 
associated in various capacities with the 
railroad’s legal department for more than 
25 years and became general attorney of 
the road in 1930 to which post he was pro- 
moted from general solicitor. For many 
years he handled all the railroad’s com- 
merce work and its appearances before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and var- 
ious state regulatory bodies. 


TRAFFIC 


John V. Sevin has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Texas Electric at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a newly-created position. 


F. W. Myers, division freight agent on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Den- 
ver, Colo., has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent, a change in title. 


M. W. Kiel has been appointed indus- 
trial agent, Montreal district, Canadian 
National, and the Montreal & Southern 
Counties, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., effective August 16. , 


R. M. B. Small has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent for the Northern Ontario 
district of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, with headquarters at North Bay, 
Ont. W. G. Murr has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent for the Southern Ontario 
district, of the C. N. R.; the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto; the Oshawa Rail- 
way and the Thousand Islands Railway, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., and 
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W. J. McCarthy has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent of the Quebec district, with 
headquarters at Quebec, Que. 


C. W. Dickinson, commercial agent on 
the Illinois Central at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been promoted to general agent at that 
point, a change of title. 


A. C. Todd has been appointed district 
freight representative, Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding J. A. Fullerton, who retired, ef- 
fective August 16. 


D. D. Schuppener, traveling agent for 
the Chicago & North Western at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been promoted to general 
agent at that point, succeeding F. P. Ey- 
man, whose death on July 20 was an- 
nounced in the August 19 issue. 


P. J. Lee has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Charleston & Western Carolina 
and the Columbia, Newberry & Laurens, 
with headquarters at Columbia, S, C., ef- 
fective September 1. 


Paul J. Stenger, passenger representa- 
tive for the New York Central at New 
Orleans, La., has been promoted to general 
agent, passenger department, at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., succeeding F. C. Jansma, whose 
death on July 23 is announced elsewhere 
in these columns. 


S. J. Raymond has been appointed in- 
dustrial commissioner of the Central region 
of the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto. Mr. Raymond will report 
to the vice-president and general manager. 
The position of commissioner of industries 
at Montreal has been abolished. 


C. W. Smith, agent on the Canadian 
National at Calgary, Alta., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Winnipeg, Man., 
succeeding §. E. Brennan, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of express at that 
point is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. 


O. D. Nelson, general freight agent of 
the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern and 
the Minnesota Western, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted 
to traffic manager in charge of rates and 
divisions, with the same headquarters. 
E. J. Sexton, traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, continues in that 
capacity in charge of solicitation. 


Norman Lawson, general agent on the 
St. Louis Southwestern at Houston, Tex., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Ft. Worth, Tex., succeed- 
ing R. C. Hatfield, whose death on Aug- 
ust 11, is announced elsewhere in these 
columns, and J. A. Whitson, commercial 
agent at Houston, has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, relieving Mr. 
Lawson. 


L. C. Krames, division freight and pas- 
senger agent on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Stockton, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
at San Francisco, Cal., effective September 
1, to succeed Elmer. B. Johnson, whose 
promotion on that date to general freight 
and passenger agent, with headquarters at 
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Amarillo, Tex., was announced in the 
Railway Age of August 19, and Walter 
S. Pitchford, general agent at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has been appointed division 
freight and passenger agent at Stockton 
to succeed Mr. Krames. L. C. Hunter, 
industrial agent at San Francisco, has been 
promoted to general agent at Sacramento, 
to relieve Mr. Pitchford and Lewis J. 
LeRoy, assistant industrial agent at San 
Francisco, has been promoted to industrial 
agent to replace Mr. Hunter. 


Guy L. Goin, whose promotion, effec- 
tive September 1, to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Los Ange- 
les, Cal., was announced in the Railway 
Age of August 19, was born at Woodland, 
Cal., on November 11, 1882, and entered 
the service of the U. S. Marine Corps in 
March, 1903, being honorably discharged 
as gunnery sergeant in March, 1907. Short- 
ly thereafter, he joined the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Bureau at San Francisco, 
Cal., where he remained for about two 
years. At the end of this period, he entered 
the service of the Santa Fe as a junior 
rate clerk in the freight traffic department 
at San Francisco. On September 1, 1909, 
Mr. Goin obtained a leave of absence and 
re-entered the service of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Bureau as chief clerk, re- 
turning to the Santa Fe on August 26, 
1911, as chief rate clerk in the freight 
traffic department at San Francisco. Mr. 
Goin was promoted to chief clerk in the 
same office on June 1, 1913, and on March 
1, 1920, he was advanced to assistant gen- 





Guy L. Goin 


eral freight agent. In May, 1937, he was 
further advanced to general freight agent 
at San Francisco, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


M. W. Maxwell, industrial commis- 
sioner for the Canadian National in the 
United States, with headquarters at New 
York, has been appointed commissioner 
of development and natural resources for 
the entire system, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. He will be succeeded at 
New York by W. H. M. Johnston, spe- 
cial representative for the industrial de- 
partment at Montreal, who will hold the 
title of development representative. , 

Mr. Maxwell was born in St. David, N. 
B.; spent several years after completion 
of his secondary education as a teacher 
in rural communities, and later entered the 


Continued on next left-hand page 


























Fuel Costs 
Can Be Reduced 


by reclaiming the heat 
from a portion of the 
exhaust steam of locomotives 
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By applying Elesco exhaust steam injectors that 
reclaim the waste heat in exhaust steam, thereby 
effecting an 8%-12% saving in fuel and water. 


~ Proof? 


20,000 in service throughout the 
world—750 in the United States. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS 











Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feedwater Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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University of New Brunswick in the civil 
engineering course. Before graduating 
therefrom, he spent several intermediate 
years as a school teacher and principal in 
Manitoba. In 1912 he was employed in 





M. W. Maxwell 


the construction of the Mount Royal tun- 
nel at Montreal and three years later was 
appointed to the forest products laborator- 
ies, McGill University, Montreal, as tim- 
ber test engineer, carrying on research 
work on the strength functions of Canadian 
woods. Then following military service 
overseas in England, France, Belgium and 
Germany with subsequent appointment as 
major commanding a battalion of Canadian 
engineers. In 1917 he was awarded the 
Military Cross. 

During the summer of 1919, Mr. Max- 
well travelled in western Canada and the 
United States; the following year became 
mine engineer and superintendent of silver 
properties at Alice Arm, B. C., and in the 
autumn of 1921 entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for post-graduate 
work in economics and industrial engineer- 
ing. The following year he was employed 
with the Granby Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Corp., at Anyox, B. C., in charge 
of sampling and ore distribution. This was 
followed by a reconaissance trip through 
northern British Columbia as temporary 
assistant to Dr. George Hanson, Dominion 
Geological Survey. In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed assistant director of the forest 
products laboratories at Montreal and re- 
organized its timber test work. On com- 
pletion of the reorganization he entered the 
service of the Canadian National as assist- 
ant engineer in the Bureau of Economics, 
undertaking principally studies in connec- 
tion with branch line extensions and aban- 
donments and other research bearing on 
capital cost and expenditures. Mr. Max- 
well then went to New York, first as spe- 
cial representative, then as natural re- 
sources engineer and later as industrial 
commissioner. From this office he sup- 
plied direct information with respect to 
resources, industries, land and colonization 
features in the areas served by the Ca- 
nadian National. 


OPERATING 


H. D. Walker, trainmaster on the IIli- 
nois Central at Carbondale, Ill., has been 
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transferred to Paducah, Ky., replacing 
T. R. Beach, who has been transferred to 
Decatur, IIl. 


D. J. Maley, superintendent of the 
Buffalo and Rochester divisions of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed superintendent, of the 
New York Terminal division, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., succeeding 
A. E. Kriesien, who succeeds Mr. Maley 
at Buffalo. 


Marion Street, assistant trainmaster on 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and C. W. Jeffries, assistant 
yardmaster on the Ft. Wayne division, 
has been advanced to assistant trainmaster 
at Cincinnati to succeed Mr. Street. A. 
L. Hunt, assistant trainmaster-division 
operator, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been appointed assistant 
trainmaster on the Chicago terminal divi- 
sion, and C. L. Patterson, enginehouse 
and car foreman on the Middle division, 
has been promoted to assistant trainmaster 
at Grand Rapids. 


John B. Noe, whose promotion to su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Terminal divi- 
sion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
August 5, entered the service of the Santa 





John B, Noe 


Fe in 1917, as a machinist helper at Pueblo, 
Colo., and transferred shortly afterward to 
the train service as a switchman. In 1929, 
he was promoted to general yardmaster at 
Pueblo, and in 1938, he was transferred to 
Argentine, Kan. He was serving as night 
yardmaster at the latter point at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Clyde William Pace, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Missouri and 
Memphis divisions of the Missouri Pacific 
and the Missouri-Illinois west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, with headquarters at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., was announced in the Railway 
Age of August 12, was born at Knobnos- 
ter, Mo., on August 8, 1893, and entered 
railway service on August 1, 1910, as a 
telegraph operator on the Eastern division 
of the Missouri Pacific. In April, 1913, 
he was appointed a chief dispatcher’s clerk 
at Jefferson City, Mo., and a year later 
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he was promoted to car distributor at that 
point. In March, 1915, he was promoted 
to train dispatcher, and in May, 1920, he 
was advanced to night chief dispatcher, 
Mr. Pace was promoted to chief dispatcher 
at Osawatomie, Kan., in May, 1923, and 
to trainmaster at Coffeeville, Kan., two 
years later. In June, 1926, he was ap- 
pointed inspector of transportation at St, 
Louis, Mo., and in February, 1927, he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Pace 
was appointed trainmaster at Jefferson 
City, Mo., in January, 1929, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, he was advanced to assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at At- 
chison, Kan., the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


A. M. Holmes, purchasing agent, Le- 
high & Hudson River, has retired after 49 
years of service with the road. His posi- 
tion has been abolished and jurisdiction 
over the purchasing department has been 
assumed by Albert Shaw, vice-president 
and general manager. 


OBITUARY 


G. B. Lindsay, who retired on April 1, 
1937, as general agent, mail, baggage and 
express, for the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., 
died on August 21 at his home in that city. 


F. C. Jansma, general agent, passenger 
department, for the New York Central at 
Milwaukee, Wis., died at that point on 
July 23. 


R. C. Hatfield, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent on the St. Louis 
Southwestern at Ft. Worth, Tex., died 
suddenly in Ft. Worth on August 11. Mr. 
Hatfield was 69 years old and had served 
the Cotton Belt nearly 50 years. 


W. J. Sedgman, who was chairman of 
the Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau from 
1920 until his retirement on March 31 of 
this year, died at his summer home in 
Stanhope, N. J., on August 22 after a long 
illness. 


Benjamin Campbell, who was vice- 
president in charge of traffic, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, from 1907 until 
his retirement from active railway service 
in December, 1930, died at his summer 
home at Lake Mahopac, N. Y., on August 
19, at the age of 81. 

Mr. Campbell entered the railroad busi- 
ness in 1875 as telegraph operator with the 
Cairo & Vincennes (now part of the Big 
Four). From this beginning he worked 
up through successive posts with various 
roads in station service and traffic work 
until, in 1894, he was appointed traffic man- 
ager of the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company (now part of the Union Pa- 
cific). In March, 1902, he became assist- 
ant traffic director of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific at Chicago and from 
1905 to 1907 served as fourth vice-pres!- 
dent of the Great Northern. In May, 1907, 
he went with the New Haven as traffic 
vice-president, which position he retained 
until retirement in 1930. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
appears on next left-hand page 
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Adequately fulfilling all established requirements for operating 
safety of today’s trains, AB Brakes go one step further and effect 
operating savings. By more effective and efficient functioning they 
promote: fast, on-time schedules, permit heavier tonnage trains, 
increase car availability, vand lower maintenance expense. These 
savings are reflected in greater net earnings that econ cumulative 
in direct proportion to the number of the new-equipments in a train. 


Reconditioned cars having AB Brakes are greater profit makers. 


ae 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 
General Office and Works: WILMERDING, PA. 





















































Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany ......... 1939 
1938 
Boston & Maine .......... 1939 
: 1938 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.. hed 
938 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ....... 1939 
1938 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1939 
1938 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1939 
1938 
Grand Trunk Western ....1939 
1938 
Lehigh: Waney: wissen csese 1939 
1938 
New York Central. ........0. 1939 
‘ 1938 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1939 
1938 
Pere Marquette ...6s<0s0% 1939 
1938 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1939 
1938 
WROMBR sactiesssocanusese 1939 
1938 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1939 
1938 
Central of New Jersey..... 1939 
1938 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1939 
938 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1939 
1938 
Rone Welend®..0s55.0ienwcacn 1939 
1938 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1939 
1938 
PraUtn Sack ucla csaaseua ee 1939 
1938 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 1939 
: 1938 
Norfolk & Western ....... 1939 
1938 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1939 
1938 
Central of Georgia......... 1939 
1938 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1939 
= RE eee eres 1938 
tiondeetiie & Nashville...... 1939 
1938 
Seaboard Air Line ........ 1939 
1938 
OUIEN 666 5355 6555ask eee 1939 
; 1938 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1939 
1938 
Chicago Great Western..... 1939 
1938 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1939 
1938 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1939 
1938 
Great Northern ....44.63.. 1939 
938 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1939 
1938 
Northern Pacific .......... 1939 
; 1938 
Central Western Region: 
PUN ccs vaismentenaceheoe 1939 
1938 
eh, Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1939 
G.C..25. F. er, & S. F.) .1938 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...1939 
1938 
Chi., Rock I. & — A og 1939 
Chi., Rock I. Gulf). ..1938 
Denver & Rio cof Western. 1939 
1938 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1939 
* . . 938 
SOIOn PARC. é65ssvce<'e ee 1939 
1938 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines....1939 
iets 938 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1939 
i 1938 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1939 
1938 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1939 
1938 
Texas & New Orleans...... 1939 
1938 
Texas & Pacific ..<.....0.% 1939 
1938 








Compiled by the Bureau 


Miles of 
roa 
operated 


374 
374 
1,915 


1,932 





Train- 
miles 


117,457 
103,456 
252,255 
229,259 
330,746 
291,418 


205,014 
182,786 
321,797 
292,429 
605,475 
539,542 
224,206 
200,898 
282,897 
267,625 
2,283,699 
2,077,053 
457,519 
413,187 
316,194 
256,461 
61,135 
49,795 
529,235 
491,459 


1,328,018 
1,168,220 
145,051 
138,597 
153,503 
148,278 
82,824 
70,835 
24,601 
25,688 
2,559,792 
2,237,429 
364,916 
339,622 


808,900 
688,419 
610,448 
537,710 


611,923 
525,920 
247,525 


1,232,043 
1,072,368 


778,718 
731,642 


583,849 
347, 052 
335,903 
645,120 
566,585 


206,280 

185,715 
1,954,406 
1,849,220 
1,002,283 

968,277 
1,123,285 
1,125,815 

236,573 

207,938 
1,525,179 
1,326,573 
1,636,291 
1,330,919 


377,917 
361,792 


295, 836 


RAILWAY AGE 


Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
and 
helper 


122,112 
107,543 
278,742 
251,980 
410,736 
368,238 


265,128 
235,974 
356,583 
329,909 
646,269 
576,279 
224,758 
202,640 
308,390 
296,377 
2,401,820 
2,175,217 
462,303 
419,234 
321,616 
264,918 
62,526 
50,808 
538,340 
502,604 


1,643,188 
1,401,409 
164,093 
157,017 
153,503 
148,646 
83,803 
71,280 
25,400 
26,577 
3,078,488 
2,671,806 
401,106 
375,554 


849,483 
718,030 
638,824 
555,967 


616,427 
532,945 
249,714 
253,386 
1,169,674 
1,231,978 
1,117,365 
1,013,323 
497,509 
453,685 
1,248,482 
1,086,430 


797,966 
757,892 
237,744 
216,428 
1,182,758 
1,114,077 
209,025 
198,418 
727,072 
571,047 
351,970 
339,385 
678,783 
588,722 


218,540 
197,550 
2,130,341 
2,011,119 
1,034,586 
990,628 
1,151,378 
1,138,265 
258,294 
227,524 
1,660,817 
1,441,150 
1,693,905 
1,374,881 


380,585 
367,893 
1,033,266 
991,977 
726,867 
695,455 
265,791 
265,670 
546,528 
531,873 
275,341 
295,836 


Car-miles 
te 








~ 


Light 


7; 471 


26,909 
21,120 
47,170 


10,446 


163,149 
143,595 
30,476 
28,207 
2,583 


24, 850 


8,456 
7,972 
3,670 
3,505 
21,606 
22,305 
29,184 
23,459 
3,734 
4,220 
18,177 
15,397 


18,603 
17,708 


1 1910 


of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Loaded Per 


(thou- 
sands) 


2,639 


51, 3852 


& I 861 
8, 339 
8,715 


cent 


loaded and tenders 


64.6 
65.1 
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Number of road 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of June, 





locomotives on line 
Cea 








ee | , ame | 

Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
excluding revenue serv- un- 

locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
revenue stored Stored able able 
150,368 51,649 SZ 5 26 29.5 
128,796 42,204 48 10 32 35.6 
490,996 177,006 119 3 58 82:2 
426,227 155,975 116 5 126 51.0 
629,753 219,044 187 es 78 34.6 
540,723 188,730 165 24 85 o17 
422,947 194,687 115 58 70 28.8 
365,350 166,332 88 131 40 15.4 
637,694 247,673 129 5 77 36.5 
598,690 232,868 122 15 84 38.0 
1,594,708 574,017 211 38 221 47.0 
1,413,955 510,816 200 52 217 46.3 
370,026 121,792 63 9 32 30.8 
316,149 105,660 61 5 42 38.9 
677,930 274,788 121 oa 113 48.3 
682,991 286,747 106 2 133 55.2 
5,039,308 2,049,444 785 200 434 30.6 
4,347,572 1,677,007 701 333 448 30.2 
991,242 349,874 147 8 43 21.7 
848,523 287,606 135 30 33 16.7 
521,236 192,610 105 8 47 29.4 
426,498 156,212 91 31 43 26.1 
237,215 136,598 30 7 37 50.0 
176,632 96,068 30 ‘4 36 49.3 
966,622 313,276 136 10 129 46.9 
890,657 290,049 128 22 143 48.8 
2,889,776 1,271;225 617 118 477 39.4 
2,375,109 1,012,830 554 170 535 42.5 
306,813 142,283 69 o 80 52.6 
311,943 145,775 as 4 76 49.7 
223,583 88,798 48 6 38 41.3 
200,120 81,373 53 4 50 46.7 
149,202 69,494 51 8 24 ~=—-.28.9 
118,024 54,081 48 6 29 34.9 
18,743 7,004 32 4 1Z 25.0 
20,761 7,968 28 11 8 17.0 
6,492,937 2,725,017 =1,163 79 1,058 46.0 
5,600,639 2,310,828 977 472 935 39.2 
742,176 348,701 193 9 168 45.4 
698,356 324,004 165 34 146 42.3 
3,180,351 1,738,105 356 37 135 25.6 
2,433,851 1,296,563 321 82 125 23.7 
2,166,388 1,138,819 266 62 35 9.6 
1,620,889 816,503 255 79 37 10.0 
752,042 245,745 249 21 108 28.6 
643,437 210,500 264 37 78 20.6 
288,610 107,039 94 1 26 21,5 
280,351 100,693 98 3 25 20.3 
2,024,077 787,483 532 85 240 28.0 
2,011,238 768,869 610 oe 229 26.4 
1,769,139 819,255 337 10 201 36.7 
1,497,412 679,349 308 43 203 36.6 
716,669 259,310 233 16 54 17.8 
626,151 226,250 207 33 66 21.6 
1,616,146 626,065 495 4 159 24.2 
1,329,443 499,239 499 2 242 32.6 
1,393,368 534,930 301 78 279 42.4 
1,286,481 450,360 300 194 203 29.1 
409,419 145,165 68 3 20 22.0 
357,565 127,986 57 9 23 25.8 
2,047,507 805,802 403 87 171 25.9 
1,847,792 717,810 400 129 E51 22.2 
290,845 115,670 102 22 18 12.7 
268,159 112,178 92 29 20 14.2 
1,868,346 829,615 330 60 143 26.8 
1,208,812 522,394 275 88 175 32:5 
484,554 197,258 107 ae gt 22:5 
384,254 148,594 103 es 41 28.5 
1,371,540 569,924 311 22 107 24.3 
1,071,647 421,811 301 60 90 20.0 
294,404 109,831 53 22 15 16.7 
253,720 86,658 50 10 29 29.9 
3,776,554 1,227,276 653 33 224 24.6 
3,451,877 1,071,594 601 30 318 30.5 
1,705,152 666,831 402 58 100 17.9 
1,627,147 632,915 383 81 90 16.2 
1,791,344 629,286 377 45 147 25.8 
1,688,375 592,810 376 29 201 33.2 
422,649 175,371 122 41 30 15.5 
346,873 145,857 133 34 36 17.7 
3,377,007 1,078,748 577 32 150 19.8 
2,780,242 895,347 551 43 166 21.8 
3,145,629 1,140,752 502 66 288 33.6 
2,566,672 909-475 498 153 218 25.1 
556,903 207,669 91 = 112 55.2 
568,749 202,834 98 1 107 51.9 
1,790,863 677,298 361 64 116 21.4 
1,678,824 635,482 383 83 88 15.9 
963,688 393,202 254 50 35 10.3 
873,164 346,752 243 69 79 20.2 
456,371 153,754 ie, 31 10 8.6 
426,191 137,208 13 28 22 17.9 
828,933 286,392 198 31 47 17.0 
786,989 275,739 204 37 43 15.1 
514,396 72.175 69 9 107 57.8 
561,453 176.922 83 12 93 49.5 


Subject to revision. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


1939, Compared with June, 1938, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Number of freight 
cars on line 
Cir. 


Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ........ 
Boston & Maine ......... 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.. 

1 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ...... 
el., Lack. & Western.... 
1 

Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie).... 
1 


Grand Trunk Western .. 


Lehigh Valley ....0<s.¢i- 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 
Pere Marquette .......... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 
WHARGSH 6 lcs Neraciciecece nels 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 
None EAN 6 iscc cece eos 
Pennsylvania System ..... 


GAG OMe Jere cree ee Swe ews 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 
Norfolk & Western ...... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line....... 


Central of Georgia........ 


a ed a (incl. Y. 


Ce ee 


Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western.. 
Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 


1938 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. = 


Great Northern .......... 
19 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1939 
1938 


Northern Pacific ......... 


Central Western Region: 


FANE BiG ace catdec eo eee ene 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
6 ¢ 


ety & S. al 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf). 


Denver & Rio Gs Western. 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 
1 


Union Pacihe® «<< cecsccess 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines. . 


Missouri Pacific ......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
St. Louis Southw. die sk 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1 
Pexae-& Pacific x c.2..0% 


1939 
1938 





36,390 
41,218 


15,204 
16,629 

4,955 

5,896 
29,232 
35,861 
40,035 
41,357 
11,416 
11,518 
23,399 
21,552 


37,028 
40,080 


47, 398 
3,562 
4,150 

36,585 

37,900 


3.673 


Foreign 


3,867 
3,168 
6,802 


4,008 
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Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles 
—, miles per per 
train- train-mile, 
hour, excluding 
excluding loco- 
locomo- motives 
tivesand and 
tenders tenders 
20,370 1,291 
20,868 1,253 
26,661 1,952 
25,555 1,865 
28,302 1,933 
27,246 1,887 
31,851 2,075 
29, "471 2,009 
36,555 2 013 
35,790 2:078 
45,695 2,655 
43, "616 2,642 
34,022 1,657 
33,490 1,578 
44,662 2,426 
45, "749 2,57 
38,087 2,226 
36,393 2,110 
41,328 2,170 
40, 216 2,060 
29,304 1,654 
27,383 1,663 
51,805 3,880 
50,337 3,550 
38,476 1,844 
37,714 1,823 
30,338 2,209 
29,042 2,061 
27,859 2,237 
28,766 2,384 
27,781 1,461 
25,789 1,354 
17,611 1,846 
16,456 1,712 
5,678 790 
5,745 836 
39,557 2,579 
38,392 2,546 
27,175 2,043 
26,780 2,060 
58,730 3,971 
54,897 3,553 
55,292 3,587 
47,704 3,051 
22,497 1,231 
21,335 1,229 
23,011 1,169 
21,792 1,128 
29,341 1,751 
28,003 1,649 
28,012 1,699 
26,061 1,586 
25,714 1,494 
24,066 1,428 
23,820 1,318 
22,162 1,246 
29,322 1,852 
27,583 1,809 
31,866 1,731 
29,847 1,664 
29,415 1,788 
28,258 1,719 
19,628 1,451 
19,032 1,405 
37,907. 2,550 
31,692 2,080 
23,150 1,398 
19,501 1,145 
33,663 2,139 
30,932 1,905 
35,535 1,441 
33,681 1,374 
36,515 1,940 
35,086 1,873 
29,899 1,707 
28,791 1,687 
28,895 1 "599 
27,104 1.503 
29,445 1,794 
27,123 1,674 
37,832 2,228 
35,012 2,108 
42,306 1,937 
40,714 1,940 
29,022 1,479 
29,513 1,575 
31,671 1,800 
30,934 1,745 
26,271 1,340 
25,120 1,280 
33,840 1,722 
31,204 1,631 
29,101 1,525 
27,374 81, "488 
35,884 1, "872 
35,481 + 1, 901 
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Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
car- 
day 


344 


Ree DD 


Car- 
miles 


per 
car- 
day 


27.2 
26.5 
31.5 


57.2 
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Net Pounds of 
ton- coal per  Loco- 
miles 1,000 gross mo- 
per  ton-miles,  tive- 
mile of including miles 
road locomo- per 
per tivesand locomo- 
day tenders tive-day 
4,603 152 53.5 
3,761 154 45.2 
3,081 94 55.9 
2,679 95 39.9 
3,968 86 61.1 
3,226 92 51.9 
7,819 105 41.5 
6,680 103 35.1 
8,399 121 67.4 
7,897 123 60.1 
8,355 92 53.6 
7,484 91 48.6 
3,968 87 79.7 
3,429 89 67.4 
7,241 108 54.5 
7,421 103 48.4 
6,437 94 66.8 
5,248 97 58.1 
6,975 80 84.8 
5,734 81 76.7 
3,085 89 74.7 
2,502 85 61.0 
19,542 81 30.7 
13,744 80 25.3 
4,357 106 70.2 
3,994 103 61.8 
6,750 132 53.1 
5,347 129 43.8 
6,985 128 54.8 
7,167 122 52.1 
3,193 116 59.3 
2,926 121 50.0 
5,940 108 48.0 
4,144 110 39.8 
616 274 42.8 
681 289 42.0 
9,113 110 55.7 
7,687 104 46.3 
8,055 122 45.2 
7,479 129 44.8 
18,965 65 61.8 
14,170 70 50.9 
17,501 86 67.3 
12,496 97 56.8 
1,613 104 58.7 
1,382 106 52.0 
1,941 115 76.7 
1,780 115 75.3 
4,016 125 49.8 
3,919 122 52.3 
5,575 110 74.2 
4,594 119 66.0 
2,008 113 61.9 
1,752 113 55.4 
3,195 130 67.3 
2,536 134 §2.2 
2,142 106 45.2 
1,790 109 40.8 
3,337 115 95.3 
2,942 119 91.0 
2,457 111 68.5 
2,187 110 62.3 
2,382 96 55.9 
2,286 100 53.2 
3,467 97 Sia 
2,183 109 40.1 
1,542 94 85.6 
1,159 99 77.6 
2,958 123 58.7 
2,189 133 49.9 
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wi visiting the Fair, “The World of Tomorrow’ in New York, | Ge: 
every railroad-man will naturally see “Railroads on Parade’. ™ *’ 


Locomotives of tomorrow, as represented in the cast,demand gum. 
your closest inspection. 
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| MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS LIMITED 
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